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...With INA—America’s No. 1 independent aviation underwriter 


There will be many new business and private plane policies to write, in this fast-moving 
aviation age. You stand a better chance to get business when you have strong INA backing. 
You share the prestige of INA’s impressive leadership, of course. But that isn’t all. You can 
offer INA’s unsurpassed facilities for underwriting and settling claims from 102 offices, with 
aviation specialists at your side... plus thorough safety inspection service, when needed. 


INA’s tail wind is a windfall of extra value—for the agent with a future. 


INSURANCE BY NORTH AMERICA 


Insurance Company of North America Indemnity Insurance Company of North America Life Insurance Company of North America Philadelphia 





The Continental-National Group 


_. ee 
Home-Guard 


Fire Insurance... Disability Income... Life Insurance 


All Wrapped Up in One Complete Package— 


On an Easy-to-Pay Single Monthly Premium Basis 


Now independent agents are placed in a position 
to sell homeowners a new concept in home pro- 
tection ... all needed coverages in one package: 
(1) fire insurance in any desired form; (2) mort- 
gage disability income insurance; (3) mortgage 
cancellation life insurance. The total cost is pay- 
able in single, low monthly installment premiums. 

Three great companies have combined their 


resources to make possible this broad concept in 
protection. To the homeowner, it means an end 
to a complexity of policies with uncoordinated 
renewal dates... and relief from the burden of 
annual fire premiums. 

To you, Home-Guard provides a means to 
solidify your present business by removing it 


from competitive pressures. 


Full details will be sent on request 


Continental 


National 
GROUP 
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Contact any general agent or branch of Continental 
Assurance Company, or any representative or branch 
of Continental Casualty Company, or any represen- 


tative of the National of Hartford, or write 
Home-Guard Department 

CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
310 South Michigan Avenue 


Chicago 4, Illinois 














SELL 
THE 
WHOLE 
ACCOUNT 


WITH THE TRAVELERS PAY-BY-THE-MONTH PLAN FOR BUSINESS 


Here’s a pioneering plan that will help you 
ring up greater premium volume on each busi- 
ness account. 

Through The Travelers Business Insurance 
Plan your prospects and clients can pay for all 
their business insurance with one check a 
month. No more big lump-sum payments that 
squeeze capital, often when it’s needed most. 

They enjoy the convenience and economy of 
dealing with just one agent and one company, 
for all their business insurance — property, lia- 
bility, income. No more piecemeal handling that 
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can result in expensive gaps or costly overlaps in 
coverage. And by budgeting insurance on a 
monthly schedule businessmen can now afford 
the complete protection they’ve always needed. 

Multiply your sales and commissions with 
The Travelers Pay-By-The-Month Plan for 
Business. You’ll find the plan cuts red tape, 
meets competition on all fronts, and saves ex- 
pense dollars in operating your office. 

Call or write our Manager in the Branch Of- 
fice nearest you. Ask for the Business Insurance 
Kit. It gives complete details. 


THE TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE COMPANIES, HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


All forms of personal and business insurance including 


Life * Accident + Group « Fire « Marine « Automobile « Casualty « Bonds 
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The AMERICAN 
means business... 
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And here are the 
three main reasons why... 


er = TOP-FLIGHT PERSONNEL -—in each American Branch Office you 
: - will find trained fieldmen and underwriters ready to give you the competent 
_ advice and help that will mean more business for you. Each Branch 
- is a miniature “Head Office” in itself, offering speedy claim settlements, 
prompt policy-writing, expert engineering and premium audit service. 


SELLING ADVANTAGES *—in many states The American is able 
to provide lines that incorporate distinct rating and coverage advantages. 
These features make your selling easier and will mean more business for you! 


MULTIPLE-LINE FACILITIES—American Producers with problems 
involving such lines as business interruption, marine risks, bonding or 
burglary (to name a few) call one phone number—their American Branch— 
for all the answers! Ample fire capacity, plus complete across-the-board 
underwriting facilities are features that will mean more business for you. 


] 


*The American has a 
booklet available describing 


its “Selling Advantages.”’ 
THE H Write for a copy from your 
MoOWIaKCe loup oo American Branch Office 
a i» or from the Head Office in 
“He, « 
= / 


Newark, New Jersey. 


The American Insurance Company 
American Automobile Insurance Company 
Associated Indemnity Corporation 
BONDS +* BURGLARY « GLASS « FIRE « ALLIED LINES * MULTIPLE PERIL « GENERAL 


LIABILITY * ACCIDENT & HEALTH + INLAND & OCEAN MARINE 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION « AUTOMOBILE 
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Complete Insurance Figures 
in Four Handy Books 


Fire Index 
Life Index 
Handy Chart 
Accident Insurance Register 
All Published by 


The Spectator 
Chestnut & 56th Streets 
Philadelphia 39, Pa. 








These Names Make News: 
Whitney, Starr, Youngman 


Otis M. Whitney, formerly public 
safety commissioner, has been 
named insurance commissioner 
for Massachusetts. He replaces 
Joseph A. Humphreys, whose 
term has expired. 


Cornelius V. Starr (I. above), who founded 
the first of the American International In- 
surance Groups 40 years ago, has retired 
from the board chairmanship. He has been 
succeeded by William S$. Youngman. 


Joseph Harris, formerly president 
of Great-West Life, has been 
elected chairman. D. E. Kil- 
gour, formerly vice - president 
and managing director, was 
elected president. J. A. MacAu- 
lay, Q. C., and Victor Sifton 
were elected vice-presidents. 

Henry G. Thomas, formerly fire 
chief for Hartford, Conn., has 
joined the staff of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. He 
is president of the National Fire 
Protection Association, and a 
former president of the Inter- 
national Association of Fire 
Chiefs. 

Paul F. Clark, chairman of John 
Hancock, has been elected chair- 
man of the Life Insurance Med- 
ical Research Fund for 1959- 
1960. Edwin W. Craig, chair- 
man of National Life and Acci- 
dent, was elected vice chairman. 

E. J. Faulkner, president of Wood- 
men Accident and Life, Lincoln, 
Nebraska, has been elected 


chairman of the Health Insur- 
ance Council. Arthur M. Brown- 
ing, vice president in charge of 
group insurance, New York Life, 
was named to. succeed Mr. 
Faulkner as chairman-elect. 

Daniel R. Ackerman of the Great 
American and American Na- 
tional Fire, has retired as chair- 
man of the board and was 
elected honorary chairman. Wil- 
liam E. Newcomb succeeds him 
as chairman and continues as 
president. John McMaster, in 
charge of investments, became 
senior vice president. 

Robert B. Stillman of General In- 
surance Co. of Trieste and Ven- 
ice has been appointed under- 
writing manager of the U. S. 
branch. 


Frank Pace, Jr., 
former Secretary of 
the Army, has been 
elected to the board 
of trustees of Mutual 
of New York. He is 
president and chief 
executive of General 
Dynamics Corpora- 
tion. 


James F. Keating was elected vice 
president and secretary of Hart- 
ford Fire and Hartford Acci- 
dent & Indemnity. He is head of 
the office manager’s department. 

Thomas M. Bancroft, Jr., of 
Turner Halsey Company, and 
George A. Boyd, vice president 
of the America Fore companies, 
have been named directors of 
Metropolitan Casualty. This is 
a member company of the Amer- 
ica Fore Loyalty Group. 

Orlo L. Karsten, Jr., FSA, has 
been named vice president and 

Continued on page 8 
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When Buffalo Bill Cody scouted for insurance 
he called The Man from Equitable! 


For the past hundred years, the top people in every 
field have called The Man from Equitable. And it 
has never been more true than it is today. For this 
year all America is learning the news about the new 
Hundredth Anniversary developments in Living 
Insurance from Equitable. New graded premium 


rate structure. More benefits. Greater protection. 
Theyre hearing and seeing this news on DOUGLAS 
EDWARDS WITH THE NEWS over the entire CBS-TV 
network, 155 stations covering 95.2% of all TV 
homes. No wonder so many of the nation’s top life 


underwriters enjoy being The Man from Equitable! 


Living Insurance from EQUITABLE 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States ©1959 
Home Office: 393 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 
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a. premiums for insuring American-owned risks 


overseas amounted to over $200 million last year, one 


half of which went to non-American insurers through 


non-American agents and brokers. 


Fewer than 2% of the licensed agents and brokers in 


the U. S. participated in this business. 


Are you part of the 2% who share in the $100 million 


written in the U. S.? Or, are you part of the 98% who 


are out of the picture entirely? 


Get into this profitable field! AIU will help you. Con- 


tact the AIU office nearest you. Ask for Dept. L. 
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AU 


AMERICAN 
INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERWRITERS 


Boston ¢ Chicago « Dallas « Denver ¢ Houston 
LosAngeles ¢ Miami «¢ NewOrleans ¢ New York 
Portiand « San Francisco « Seattle « Tulsa * Washington 

















These Names Make News 


Continued from page 6 


actuary of Great American Re- 
serve, Dallas. He was previ- 
ously with Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life, Milwaukee. 


Joseph H. Bowen, 
previously secretary, 
has been elected 
president of Grain 
Dealers Mutual, In- 
diana. 


H. Ellsworth Miller, vice president 
in charge of claims for Mary- 
land Casualty, has been pro- 
moted to the newly created post 
of executive vice president. Jo- 
seph F. Gilbert has been elected 
a vice president and Souil W. 
Garner treasurer of the com- 
pany. 

Gilbert S. Hildebrandt, Standard 
Accident, Detroit, has been 
named resident vice president 
of its Baltimore office. 

James C. Hullett, president of 
Hartford Fire, was elected 
board chairman and a director 
of Columbian National Life. 
Francis P. Sears, former board 
chairman, was named honorary 
board chairman. 

. Leonard Platt, Jr., of Marquette 

Casualty, has been elected vice 
president in charge of under- 
writing. 

Harry I. Bloom has been elected 
vice-president and comptroller 
of Western and Southern Life. 

Arthur C. Mertz has been pro- 
moted to general counsel of the 
National Association of Inde- 
pendent Insurers. Stephen I. 
Martin is assistant counsel. 

David G. Hunting, CLU, formerly 
general agent in Philadelphia 
for New England Mutual, has 
been appointed agency vice 
president for Security Connecti- 
cut in New Haven. 

William F. Pickles has been ad- 
vanced to vice president of Bal- 
boa and Arrowhead Insurance 
companies. He will be in charge 

Continued on page 10 
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OF BENEFITS and SERVICE 


A Golden Anniversary brings rewards and responsi- 
bilities. Mutual of Omaha’s reward in its Golden 
Anniversary Year is the satisfaction of being a 
pioneer in the health and accident insurance indus- 
try. Its responsibility is to continue the tradition 
of Strength, Stability and Service that has made it 
the largest organization of its kind in the world. 


Mutual of Omaha’s tremendous growth has 
brought about an unprecedented achievement. It 


is the only company ever to pay out more than one 
billion dollars in health and accident benefits in its 
first fifty years. Over 75 percent of that one billion 
dollars was paid out in the last 10 years. These 
were dollars that helped bring security to thou- 
sands of American families. 


Home Office: Omaha, Nebraska 
Canadian Head Office: Toronto 


V. J. Skutt, President 


Largest Organization of its Kind 
in the World. 


May 1959 


The announcement of our one billion dollar payout 
of health and accident benefits brought us many 
letters, including this one from a well-known 
Southern banker: 

“Most insurance companies comment about the as- 
sets they have accumulated and been able to hold, 
yet your company is celebrating the fact that it has 
given one billion dollars of help as contrasted with 
retention. This great record, coupled with your 
splendid financial condition, bespeaks the type of 
administration that is human as well as efficient 
and sound.” 

It is this combination of human, efficient service 
that has made Mutual of Omaha the leader in 
its field. 























Accountants 


Attorneys 


Barbers 


° ‘ 


Beauticians 


Chiropodists 


Dentists 


Doctors 


Druggists 


Insurance Agents 


Morticians 


Nurses 


Opticians 


Optometrists 


Osteopaths 


Surgeons 


Telephone Secretarial Firms 


Veterinarians 


These Names Make News 
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Specialists | | 
of sales promotion and under- 
writing for Arrowhead. 


; | 
1 n | See 


Professional 
Liability 


Covera es Maurice R. Greenberg (I. above) and 
nihiodtied Donald G. Heth have been elected vice 
| presidents of Continental Casualty, Chi- 


cago. Both were previously assistant vice 
presidents. 


| A. E. Warrick, Canadian manager 
For the agent who likes | for Northwestern Mutual, Seat- 
: : tle, has been named resident 

to offer professional in- | vice president. 
surance service to pro- | Richard Fischer has been named 
‘ vice president and general man- 
fessional men and wom- | ager of ACCO Inc., wholly 
owned financing subsidiary of 
American Casualty, Reading, 

offers a unique selec- i. 


en, American Casualty 


tion of coverages. In- 


cluded among Acco's 

‘ j William A. Pollard 
professional liability has been named ex- 
: ecutive secretary of 
contracts are the 17 Fe the National Asso- 
: ciation of Insurance 
Agents. He was 
formerly with Zurich 

American. 


policies listed at the 
left. 


Dr. Carl R. Ackerman, president- 

elect of the Bronx County Medi- 

cal Society, and Dr. Alfred P. 

Ingegno, a trustee and past 

These desirable president of the Medical Society 

of the County of Kings, have 

been elected as vice presidents 

are available in of United Medical Service Inc. 

(Blue Shield). Both men are 

most states. members of the Blue Shield 
board. 


specialty lines 


Leonard A. Matthews is senior 


If you’d like more information about American Casualty’s pro- methods analyst in the newly 
fessional coverages—and our outstanding multiple-line port- formed systems department of 
folio, write, on your letterhead, to the home office agency de- Standard Accident, Detroit. This 


partment, Reading, Pa. 


new department will be devoted 
to the review of company op- 
erational procedures and _ sys- 


AMERICAN CASUALTY ae 


John H. Evans, Jr., formerly a re- 


59 Branch and Service Offices Coast to Coast gional supervisor for Ohio Na- 
HOME OFFICE—READING, PENNSYLVANIA tional Life, has joined the Life 
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Bob Ham (left) visits with Bill Ellis, Assistant Director of Agencies 


New man with Midland Mutual 


New General Agent Bob Ham of Summit, New 
Jersey, starts out right with Midland Mutual by 
getting to know procedures, programs—and people. 

It’s “get-acquainted week” at the home office for 
Bob Ham. During this relaxed, informal orientation, 
he learns how company departments support his 
selling efforts. He becomes familiar with Midland 
Mutual products—gets the information he'll need to 
establish a smooth-running agency. 

Most important of all, Bob meets the other men 
from Midland Mutual. And he starts to sense the 
friendship, the understanding—the feeling of be- 
longing—that is everywhere in his new company. 


May 1959 


Have you considered the advantages of becoming 
a Midlander? Write Charles E. Sherer, CLU, Vice 
President, for details. Ask about our exclusive 
FOUNDATION BUILDER program for new 
General Agents. 


MIDLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Dept. 2—Columbus 16, Ohio 











Our policy 
is to lend you 
a helping hand... 


Even the best “anchor man” occasionally needs a 
helping hand. That's why we're here. 

Call on your experienced Camden Fieldman to help you 
turn prospects into purchasers. You'll find such 


teamwork pays off in the long pull! 


She ‘ ain, FIRE INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


CAMDEN 1, NEW JERSEY Now In Our Second Century 
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Cowice 


a modern solution to a modern problem 


Western and Southern Prospects are getting a brand new approach to life insurance 
programming. ‘Guide to Security”, a quick closer, meets the problem head-on with 
dramatic ease and effectiveness. Whether the need is for final expense, mortgage 
cancellation, monthly income, career fund or retirement income, “‘Guide to Security” 
selling takes the guess work out of programming by placing the prospect’s problem 
before him, clearly and concisely. “Guide to Security” is indeed a modern solution 
to a modern problem. 


THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO « A MUTUAL COMPANY ¢ WILLIAM C. SAFFORD, PRES. 
REGIONAL OFFICES: 


q Philadelphia, Pa. ¢ Asheville, N. C. ¢ St. Louis, Mo. ¢ Galveston, Texas * Los Angeles, Calif. 
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No need to brood. With Bituminous on 
the job you'll come home with spring in 
your step, a lilt in your voice and joy in 
your heart. With Bituminous on the job, 
you have adjusters with the knowledge 
—and the authority —to make the right 
settlement, and right now. Combined 
with open-minded underwriting, best-in- 
the-business engineering and johnny-on- 
the-spot audit performance, Bituminous 
claim service is an important factor in 
growing agency acceptance and in the 
solid growth reflected in the chart. 


Bituminous / 


BITUMINOUS FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY) @ 





[_] Total Admitted Assets 
[] Net Premiums Written 
HB Policyholders’ Surplus 


Millions of dollars 
52 
4+ 48 
44 
40 
36 
32 
28 
24 
20 








16 














1945 


Specialists in Workmen's Compensation 





1955 1958 


ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 
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HOW TO 
‘UP-DATE’ YOUR 
GROUP PROTECTION... 


. AND STILL KEEP COSTS IN LINE! The Builders’ 
and Traders’ Exchange of Detroit, one of the 
largest associations of its kind in the 
country, has carried Group A & S with 
Nationwide since 1957. To modernize 
this program for the 1550 executive 
members and their employees, 
the Exchange has now super- 
imposed Nationwide’s Major Medical 
Plan .. . for only a slight additional 
premium! If you would like to 
restyle your Group program 
within a budget and with 
one company to serve all 
your protection needs 
contact: Nationwide 
Group Sales Department, 
246 North High Street, 
Columbus 16, Ohio. 


Mr. Ed J. Thibodeau,(left)Nationwide Group representative 
with Mr. William C. Dennis, Secretary-Manager 
Builders’ & Traders’ Exchange of Detroit. 
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INSURANCE 


NATIONWIDE MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY - NATIONWIDE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY - HOME OFFICE: COLUMBUS, OHIO 





a teacher... 
| needed supplementary income 


Remington, Indiana 
March 27, 1959 


Mr. F. J. O’Brien, Vice President 
Franklin Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Illinois DonaLp D. UTTER 


Dear O’B: Donald D. Utter had had 


Like many dedicated educators, I felt need for a successful career as 
supplementary income for myself and my family during teacher and coach, and for 
summer vacation months. Serious deliberation the past eight years has 
convinced me that life insurance selling held greatest been Principal of 

appeal, plus other distinct advantages. Most important, Remington High School. 

I could build a profitable business, yet maintain a 

dignified professional status. In both capacities— Here is an indication 
teacher and Franklin representative—I have the of his Franklin earnings, 
satisfaction of serving others and helping them gain as reported to the Director 
security, whether educational or financial. of Internal Revenue. 


For the relatively short hours spent in my Franklin 

activities I have realized most gratifying results. My $ 6,135.92 
1958 records indicate an average of from 12 to 18 hours aS 
a week in the field, at more than $10 per hour. 


To me, without previous sales experience (my whole 
background was in the teaching field) Franklin 
Exclusives have proven amazingly salable. Not only 
have I been well paid for the time invested, but also I 
have had leisure time to enjoy the companionship of 
my family and friends. 

With teaching duties presently interfering with my 
Franklin sales activities I look forward with agreeable 
anticipation to the time when I can devote my full time 
exclusively to the latter. And I feel indeed fortunate to 
have chosen work which has repaid me in so many 
ways for the energy and enthusiasm invested. 


Cordially, 
Donald D. Utter 


An agent cannot long travel at a faster gait than the company he represents! 








Lhe Friendly 
FIRANITKILIN ILI convany 


CHAS. E, BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 


The largest legal reserve stock life insurance company in the U.S. devoted 


exclusively to the underwriting of Ordinary and Annuity plans 
Over Three Billion Dollars of Insurance in Force 
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Building 








This current America Fore 
Loyalty advertisement, 
appearing in leading magazines, 


is another in our series 





designed to build up in the 


public mind the importance 





of buying insurance through the 
INDEPENDENT INSURANCE 
AGENT or broker. 























We believe that a company grows only as its people grow. 
Moreover, we believe that the truth of this statement is 
revealed in our own continuous progress — especially the 
dramatic growth in recent years which has resulted almost 
entirely from an increasing number of successful Union 
Central underwriters. 

Specifically, we can point to the amazing record compiled 
by the men and women of the Charles B. Knight Agency 
which represents The Union Central in New York City. 
In the world’s most competitive market, this agency has 
grown from two employees and $10,000,000 of insurance 
in force to a position which ranks it ahead of 90 per cent 
of all life companies operating in the United States. 
Just look at recent figures: $350,000,000 of Ordinary and 
$200,000,000 of Group business on the books. 





How did it happen? People made it happen. This agency 

has grown because it has provided growth opportunities 

which enable the individual to succeed to the full extent 

of his own ability and determination. 

How high can a man grow? If you want a goal to shoot at, 

C. B. Knight president Charles N. Barton, CLU, claims, 

“Qur men are 10 feet tall.” 

Union Central president John A. Lloyd and Mrs. Lloyd, and board chairman 
W. Howard Cox and Mrs. Cox, appear with members of the Charles B. Knight 
Agency, and their wives, who attended the Company’s recent $500,000 Club 
convention, Americana Hotel, Miami Beach, Florida. This group was the largest 
to represent a single agency. Eleven of the individuals also qualified for the 
distinguished President's Club convention, which limits its membership to those 
agents who sell one million dollars or more of Union Central life insurance a year. 


“— 
—_--= THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY . Cincinnati 


Security for the American Family since 1867 
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. has been associated in the 


public’s mind with prompt claim 
adjustments for 140 years. 

You can count on this reputation 
to build your name and your 


business in the years to come. 


TURN GLASS INTO MONEY! 
More and more glass. That is the trend in construction today. 
Aetna’s glass policy is practically all-risk, easy to rate, provides 
attractive commissions, and the business stays on your books 


year after year. Make it a habit to remind your assured, ‘‘ Include 
glass for COMPLETE protection” 


AATNA INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


Worldwide Insurance through our Foreign Dept., AFIA 





street, U.S. 


Take a good look around the next time you walk or 


drive down your main business street. Count the ; 
accounts receivable insurance _ installation floater 


number of business establishments that are pros- sir core iewelry & furs 
pects for Inland Marine coverages. bailee forms livestock floater 


Turn down the side streets, travel to the shopping (customers’ goods) miscellaneous property floaters 


centers in residential and suburban areas. Use our pains opined — wae 
**Source Chart of Inland Marine and Special Lines camera, projection machine morticians’ floater 


Prospects” as your guide. and equipment motor vehicle cargo 
, see . rY) cold storage locker musical instruments 
_— you a completed your “inspection tour contractors’ equipment musical instrument dealers’ form 
plan a realistic campaign of calls that will eventu- deferred payment merchandise neon signs 
ally cover all the Inland Marine prospects in your department store floater outboard motor boats and/or motors 
community. equipment dealers’ form owners’ Cargo on owners’ trucks 
° exhibition floater parcel post insurance 
Be sure you haven’t overlooked anyone. Read the fine arts parking meters 
list of 59 I. M. classes to the right. fishing equipment floater pattern floater 
flag floater personal — floater 
Ps — fraternal organizations personal effects 
Write our Advertising Department for the “Source paraphernalia floater personal property floater 
Chart,” as well as sales promotional material that fur floater physicians and surgeons’ 
will help you develop profitable Inland Marine furrier’s customers insurance equipment floater 
business garment contractors’ floater processing risks 
golfers’ equipment floater radium 
gun floater rain insurance 
hobbies insurance salesmen’s samples floater 
horse & wagon floater scientific instruments 
silverware insurance 
gemenyeoniagyrmgpeg ce: sports equipment 
A MULTIPLE LINE GROUP @3:33.4 stamp and coin collections 
| INSURANCE GROUP theatrical floater 
L Established 1809] transportation floater 
trip transit 
unusual covers 
BAS ee valuable papers and records 
North British and Mercantile Insurance Company Limited vending machines 
The Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Company voting machines 
wedding presents 
The Commonwealth Insurance Company of New York wool growers’ floater 
The Mercantile Insurance Company of America 
The Ocean Marine Insurance Company Limited 
Central Surety and Insurance Corporation 


Administrative Office: 150 William St., N. Y. 38, N. Y. 


. . Atlanta Philadelphia Detroit Chicago 
Branch Offices: Kansas City San Francisco Dallas Denver 
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“And if I’m not back in twenty years, honey, 


be sure and pay my next Provident Mutual premium” 


Yes, Provident Mutual policyowners can pay their 
life insurance premiums up to twenty years in 
advance (with 314% discount)—or through the 
Premium Deposit Fund, make monthly payments 
(with interest credited) toward the payment of the 
next premium. They can pay practically and con- 
veniently under a Salary Savings Plan—or on an 


Automatic Payment Plan. And, of course, they can 
pay on a regular basis, either monthly, quarterly, 
semiannually, or annually. 


This flexibility of premium payment is one more 


indication of Provident Mutual’s continuing belief 
that greater convenience for customers means 
better business for brokers and agents. 


Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 
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If you are 
tomorrow 


minded... 





today’s customer will be tomorrow's, too— 
when you sell 


Central 


If you want to keep today’s customers 
sold tomorrow—and what producer doesn’t 
then Central’s the company for you. 
Because Central offers you a ‘‘package”’ 
that keeps 'em sold... Dividends to 
policyholders, prompt, fair claim service, 
help from Central's Special Representatives 
on new policies, advertising to keep 
your name before your customers. 
Central — the tomorrow minded company 
—assures you of a brighter, better 
tomorrow by helping keep your customers 
sold. Send for the booklet, ‘“‘Plus Factors 
for Added Premium Volume.” Write: 
Advertising Department, Central Mutual 
Insurance Company, Van Wert, Ohio, 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Van Wert, Ohio 


A MULTIPLE LINE COMPANY 


Home Office: Van Wert, Ohio, Branch Offices in: Atlanta, Boston, Dallas, Denver, Los Angeles, Montreal, New York, San Francisco, Toronto, 
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Confidence in the future ? 


ADVERTISED = Sure. he's got it! 
IN LOCAL 
NEWSPAPERS 


Advertisements similar 
to this one are targeted 
at the prospects of 


5 


our representatives in 
their own local areas. 
Each advertisement 
features a particular 
policy; thus affording 
the local agent a 
“hard selling” partner. 
These advertisements 
will reach millions 


pac A His Pan-American policy 


our territory, building 


prestige for the company paid most of the bills | 


and developing prospects 


for the agent. ; F ; 
The fine promotional His Accident and Sickness policy with Pan-American Life really 


assistance rendered by “paid off’ when he needed ready-money for hospital and doctor 
newspapers, magazines bills. He knew, when he took out his policy, that Pan-American 
and reprints of Life was built upon public confidence . . . and he knew he could 
ns ra face future emergencies with more confidence because of this policy. 
additional ammunition. But he didn’t foresee what wonderful aid he’d really get! Believe 


All this, coupled with our . . : 
el me, now that Pan-American is helping him he has become one of 
top-notch policies and 


P . e CO ‘ Ss any S Ss. 
sales aids, will help you the company’s many boosters 


oon enon enon Are you covered? If not, talk it over with your friendly Pan- 
PAN-AMERICAN’S American agent— 
CAREER CONTRACT 


General Agent's 


Capra W brea N ame and 
President 


Address go here 





U. S. Life Insurance 
Companies—writing 


\ YX (Cdk Among the top 10% of 





more than 90% —— 


Executive Vice-President of oll life 


Pog Pe R Pan-American Life 


Senior Vice-President : HH Eh Insurance Company 


in i Ey 
= A Mutual Company @ New Orleans, U, S, A, 
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BEHIND THE 
NYLIC AGENT... 


Sales-supporting 
advertising is 
another reason why... 


A dynamic 
advertising program 

to support 
his personal selling! 


Aimed at an audience of prime insurance prospects, hard-hitting 
advertisements back up the personal selling efforts of every Nylic Agent. 


Eye-catching campaigns advertising New York Life’s modern policies 
designed for financial security are seen by millions who regularly read 
leading national magazines, newspapers, Sunday magazine sections 

and farm publications. Other campaigns appearing in business magazines 
tell executives about New York Life’s modern Group Insurance and 
Employee Protection Plans. And New York Life’s public-service ‘‘Career”’ 
articles (already 35 in number) draw thousands of inquiries a 

month from readers interested in helping their children plan their futures. 


The result is not only increased Company prestige but a tremendous 
nation-wide audience ready to hear more about New York Life’s complete line 
of products from the Nylic Agent in the Community. 


New York Life 


THE NEW YORK LIFE AGENT Insurance ylic Company 
IN YOUR COMMUNITY ge 
1S A GOOD MAN TO KNOW 51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


A MUTUAL COMPANY FOUNDED IN 1845 


Life Insurance « Group Insurance «+ Annuities 
Accident & Sickness Insurance « Pension Plans 
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**Unforeseen events...need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


He can’t change his spots 


But people can change...and often do. A trusted employee may go wrong. 


Embezzlement, fraud, abscondings are in the news every day. Why risk 
falling prey to human failure? Cover each and every employee with a blanket 
Maryland Fidelity Bond. Invest in guaranteed honesty through your local independent 
insurance agent or broker who represents the Maryland in your community. 
Remember: because he knows his business, it’s good business for you to know him. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


A Maryland Fidelity Bond is only one of many forms of Maryland protection for business, industry, and the home. Casualty Insur- 
ance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds, and Fire and Marine Insurance are available through 10,000 agents and brokers. 





Another striking advertisement to help build more business for the local agent or broker 
by dramatizing the importance of insurance to value. 
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You have the opportunity 
to enjoy wonderful 


PAID 


CONVENTIONS 


For Man and Wife, with 
NATIONAL RESERVE 








The famous Edgewater Gulf Hotel near Another appealing feature of affiliation 
Biloxi, Mississippi, site of the 1957 Con- 


vention, with our,.Company is the opportunity to 


enjoy wonderful conventions held in popular 
attractive areas across the Nation. If you are 
ready for General Agent capacity, write us 
and let us tell you how you too can look 
forward to enjoying our Conventions. 

a ga Jackson Lake Lodge, Jackson Conventions feature nationally-known 

ole, Wyoming, our 1958 Convention locale. - 

speakers and helpful seminar sessions as 
well as many social activities of equal en- 


joyment to both men and women. 


CAMELBACK INN 
Phoenix, Arizona lip 


The 1955 Convention Headquarters — the 
beautiful Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
overlooking Lake Michigan. 


One of America’s most delightful and popular 
resort areas will be the site of our 1960 Con- 
vention. Join us now and you can qualify to 
enjoy this resort paradise. 


H. O. CHAPMAN 
President 


NATIONAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY AI 5:25 
= | Chairman of the Board 


TOPEKA + SIOUX FALLS 
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DEFENDING you 


from the many 
possibilities of loss calls for professional 
skill. The independent insurance agent 
is an expert in many kinds of insurance 
protection, including those provided by 
the U.S.F.&G. 
Select and consult your independent 
insurance agent or broker as you would 
your doctor or lawyer. 


FUSF&G 


CASUALTY—FIRE—MARINE INSURANCE oe FIDELITY-SURETY BONDS 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore 3, Md. + Fidelity Insurance Co. of 
Canada, Toronto « Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Underwriters, Inc., Baltimore 3, Md. 


A new series of 
compelling U.S. F. &G. 
ads like this . 
THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST, 
TIME, U. S. NEWS 
& WORLD REPORT 
. is currently 
building still 
greater public 
respect for the 
independent agent. 





ey, > 
Y 


LOS ANGELES AGENCY / . 


? 
7 


wins 


ROBERT L. WOODS, C.L.U. 
General Agent, Los Angeles 


y President’s Trophy 


The Massachusetts Mutual President’s Trophy for the 
most outstanding all-around performance by any of our 
agencies during 1958 has been awarded to Robert L. 
Woods, C.L.U., General Agent, and his Los Angeles 
Agency associates. They earned the same distinction in 
1955 and 1956. 


With ordinary sales of $45,607,000 in 1958, Los Angeles 
exceeded the previous all-time high annual production of 
any agency of the Company. In addition, group life sales 
amounted to $30,382,000, making a grand total of 
$75,989,000 for the year. 


Forty-three members of the agency qualified for the 
Massachusetts Mutual Leaders Club. Thirty-two first 
and second year men sold $11,629,000 in 1958, or 25.5°% 
of the agency’s total. 


The Atlanta, Rochester, New York-Steinberg and St. 
Louis agencies won Honorable Mention for their outstand- 
ing achievements in the keen competition for leadership. 


JOHN R. HUMPHRIES CLARENCE A. GRIMMETT, JR. B. WILLIAM STEINBERG, C.LU. LEONARD R. WOODS C. ED TUSSEY, C.L.U. 
General Agent, Atlanta General Agent, Rochester General Agent, New York-Steinberg General Agents, St. Louis 


Massachusetts Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ORGANIZED 166) SPRINGFIELD MASSACHUSETTS 
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“We represent Atlantic and Centennial 
for several reasons... 


“We find that the Atlantic Companies have 
outstanding field men. They know their busi- 
ness and they have plenty of authority to 
act on their own. We respect them. 

“We like the Atlantic Companies’ size—big 
enough for financial strength, but not so big 
that my agency gets lost in the shuffle. We 
like their long record of paying claims fairly 
and ungrudgingly. 

‘Atlantic is flexible—a real ‘marine-oriented’ 
company, open-minded, ready to help solve 
our special problems. 


my agency represent 
the Atlantic Companies?” 


NN i 
<> 
a y- 
os jigs 
* Ys 
ste ‘= 

<< 





ANNUAL REPORT 
1968 


“7 
S be 


Manti € mpi 


“Most important of all, I suppose, is the 
combination that makes up the Atlantic 
Companies: Centennial, the stock company 
—and Atlantic, the quality mutual known 
for providing the services producers need. 
This combination has given me a real one- 
two punch in selling insurance—it’s helped 
me time and again to meet today’s tough 
competition.” 





Have one of our Special Agents come and tell 
you how our unique team—stock company 
and mutual company—can benefit you. Your 
inquiry is invited. 


Business Established 1842 


THE ATLANTIC COMPANIES 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY e CENTENNIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
P. O. Box 6, Wall Street Station « New York 5 


Baltimore - Boston - Charlotte - Chicago - Cincinnati - Columbus - Dallas - Denver: Detroit -Grand Rapids - Houston - Indianapolis - Los Angeles 


Milwaukee - Minneapolis - Newark - New Haven - New Orleans - Philadelphia - Pittsburgh - Portland - St. Louis - San Francisco - Seattle - Syracuse 


Multiple Line Companies Writing Marine, Fire and Casualty Insurance 
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We are proud to present to the insurance world this gallery of leaders in 
Life of Virginia’s Ordinary Agency Division. 


During 1958, each of these men personally, or as an agency executive, 
established an outstanding record. But even more than that, each sup- 
plied inspiring leadership to the whole Life of Virginia organization. The 
type of leadership that helps an ever-growing number of American in- 
dividuals and families to achieve “The Natural Bridge to Security”. 


THE LIFE “covey OF VIRGINIA 


SINCE 1871 ¢ RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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Agent 
and 


riend 


be 


State Farm agents’ wives are invited to our sales conventions, too 


And they go. In droves. They deserve rich credit 
for hubby’s success—they’re his Girl Friday, secre- 
tary, chief telephone operator. They even pinch- 
hit in his absence. So this is when their loyal 
support is recognized. 

We didn’t invent this idea, but we see it bear 
fruit every convention time. Agents, wives and 
company benefit from fun, relaxation and exchange 
of ideas, climaxing yet another successful State 
Farm sales period. 

One of the things that makes it all possible is the 
way we do business. It’s a marketing partnership of 


For further information on any aspect of State Farm operations, write 
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company and agent in which we “mind the store,” 
by performing the agent’s bookkeeping, billing, 
policy-writing and collection. We help him accept 
the qualified driver of normal habits. We supply 
companion life and fire lines for extra income. 

For his part, the agent is freed to serve a large 
volume of qualified customers. He represents only 
State Farm. Our national advertising is Ais, and 
he is given every chance to capitalize on it to 
the hilt. This marketing partnership works. It has 


kept us No. 1 auto insurer for 17 straight years. 


STATE FARM 


INSURANCE 


: Director of Public Relations, State Farm Insurance Companies; Home Office, Bloomington, Ill, 
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“No wonder I like to sell John Hancock”’ 





He’s career-trained for 


confidence ...and sales 


The John Hancock man approaches all life insur- 
ance problems confident of his ability to serve his 
clients’ needs. There’s a reason for this confidence 
—he’s career-trained. 


At the John Hancock training is more than acquir- 
ing knowledge. It is a continuous process of develop- 
ing an individual’s attitudes, skills, and work habits 
—plus giving him thorough insurance knowledge. 
From the time he enters Initial Training until he 
completes the advanced courses in Life Underwrit- 
ing and Business Insurance, the John Hancock man 
grows in confidence. 


Yes, with a modern life insurance portfolio — and 
career-training, too— no wonder he likes to sell 


John Hancock. 
Kh Bhe cook 
MATAN 
cA” 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 























the most advanced life insurance portfolio 
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Even a Loss Looks Better These Days 
Rape with the recent past, 1958 was a 


successful year for the capital stock fire 
underwriting units of the multiple line branch 
of insurance as shown by THE SPECTATOR’S 1959 
Fire Index. The underwriting loss suffered was 
a mere $75,062,048 as against $202,245,194 in 
1957, and $166,929,761 in 1956. The loss rate in 
1958 was only 1.8 per cent against a loss of 5.2 
per cent in 1957 and 4.6 per cent in 1956. Pre- 
miums written in 1958 by these capital stock 
companies increased 3.6 per cent over 1957 and 
amount to $4,202,115,026. Premiums were $4,- 
054,568,375 in 1957 and $3,787,238,515 in 1956. 
While pleasurably reflecting on these favor- 
able aspects in underwriting, they must be con- 
trasted with some disturbing facts which 
challenge the capabilities and the future pros- 
perity of executives and agents and the com- 
panies they represent. In 1958 though the net 
underwriting loss was 1.8 per cent against 5.2 
per cent in 1957, in the first place it was a loss— 
a drain on surplus funds. Secondly it resulted 
from a losses incurred to earned premiums ratio 
of 60.7 per cent which was 5.7 per cent above the 
55 per cent commonly deemed as the profit line 
in fire underwriting. Finally and of extreme 
importance to agents as well as to executives 
is the fact that when the stock companies in- 
creased their premiums written by 3.6 per cent, 
mutual companies increased their premiums 
written in 1958 by 7.7 per cent over 1957, or 
from $674,578,489 in 1957 to $726,429,154 in 
1958, and the reciprocals and Lloyd’s increased 
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their premiums written 13.4 per cent in 1958 
over 1957 from $45,690,844 in 1957 to $51,787,- 
002 in 1958. 

Total premiums written by stocks, mutuals, 
Lloyd’s and reciprocals in 1958 were $4,980,334,- 
182 of which the stock companies wrote 84.4 per 
cent. In 1957 these companies wrote 85.0 per 
cent of the business. 

Pure fire insurance continues to be the top 
producer of premiums among the capital stock 
companies in the amount of $1,126,426,064. Auto- 
mobile physical damage dropped from $810 mil- 
lion in 1957 to $725 million in 1958. The de- 
crease of $85 million indicated a reluctance of 
the companies to continue accepting coverage at 
inadequate rates. The increase of $88 million 
in automobile BI and PD premiums represents 
on the one hand a development of multiple line 
underwriting, and on the other, the current 
movement toward consolidation of companies 
within groups rather than any satisfaction with 
either premium or claim rates in those branches. 
Among the leading lines Homeowners Multiple 
Peril showed the greatest progress with an in- 
crease of about 50 per cent in 1958 over 1957 or 
$224,545,676 in 1958 and $150,926,582 in 1957. 

Considering the 27 lines presented in the ag- 
gregates of the Fire Index, only in automobile 
physical damage and four minor casualty lines 
was there noted a decrease in premiums in 1958 
from the previous year. The loss ratio improved 
in 1958 in eleven lines; four of them were major 

Continued on page 34 





Editorial: Even a Loss Looks Better 


lines including the main source of premiums, 
fire. The total loss record, influenced by a re- 
duction in the fire loss from 52.6 per cent in 
1957 to 51.0 per cent in 1958, decreased to 50.3 
per cent in 1958 from 51.3 per cent in 1957. 

These results, while on the whole an improve- 
ment over those of recent previous years, leave 
much to be desired. Any reduction in negative 
results is an advantage even though the under- 
writing loss is still 1.6 per cent and the losses 
incurred 60.7 per cent of the earned premiums. 
To the increasing volume done by the mutuals 
and the reciprocals there must be added the 
premiums of the non-agency stock companies 
which in 1958 were in the neighborhood of 
$300,000,000. 

THE SPECTATOR believes that there are three 
segments constituting the American Agency 
System. One group represents the owners of 
stock in the corporations. The second group 
represents the management of these companies. 
The third group, of course, contains the local 


Continued from page 33 


agents. It is our opinion that the stock owners 
will be able to protect their interests, either by 
transferring their investments or by demanding 
new procedures in existing investments in these 
same stock insurance companies. Local repre- 
sentatives will always be required by property 
owners throughout the land. It is the belief of 
THE SPECTATOR that public opinion will see to 
it that there are prosperous companies and pros- 
perous local representatives to provide them with 
proper coverage. The burden then is with the 
management of old line stock companies to pro- 
vide modern underwriting practices that will 
offer full coverage to property owners at equit- 
able rates through local on-the-spot underwriters 
and with fair dividends to investors. 


Ufo: Caclloe 


EDITOR 





“Fire Index Shows Reduction 
In Stock Companies Loss 


i. S. fire insurance organiza- 


tions paid out a record of $8 mil- 
lion every day during 1958, but 
were able also to build up their 
assets and surplus to policyholders, 
according to THE SPECTATOR’S 91st 
Fire Index. 

For the stock fire companies, the 
year resulted in an underwriting 
loss, and the reciprocal organiza- 
tions experienced a decline in prof- 
its. Mutual companies increased 
their profits for the first time in 
the last three years. 

Aggregates for the three groups 
in both assets and surplus to pol- 
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icyholders had dropped off during 
1956 and 1957 when fire loss pay- 
ments were increasing rapidly. 
Total losses incurred, reached $2.95 
billion in 1958, compared to $2.89 
billion in 1957 and $2.61 billion in 
1956. 

Results for the 410 stock fire 
companies, aggregated in the Fire 
Index, increased assets in 1958 by 
12 per cent, raised surplus to pol- 
icyholders by 21 per cent, while 
losses incurred remained above the 
$2.5 billion mark for the second 
year in a row. At the same time, 
THE SPECTATOR totals show that 


the stock fire companies reduced 
their underwriting loss for 1958 to 
less than half the 1957 loss—from 
$202 million in 1957 to $75 million 
in 1958. 

The 229 mutual fire companies 
in the Fire Index upped their ag- 
gregate assets by 11 per cent last 
year, and lifted surplus to policy- 
holders 17 per cent. At the same 
time, mutual losses incurred rose 
from $371 million in 1957 to $398 
million last year. Underwriting 
profit for these mutual fire in- 
surance companies climbed to $81 

Continued on page 82 
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Mercantile, Manufacturing 
Risks Defined for New Form 


With Several States Issuing New Business Interruption 
Forms, COVERAGES AND FORMS Explains Costs, Changes 


EW Business Interruption 

Forms have been issued in a 
number of states to replace the 
existing policies. Risks having 
steady, seasonal or fluctuating 
earnings are now written on the 
gross earnings basis whether mer- 
cantile or manufacturing prop- 
erties. 


Mercantile Risks Described 


Mercantile risks are described 
as those properties which have 
predominantly retail or wholesale 
occupancy, where the business 
consists of the sale of and storage 
of merchandise. Mercantile Form 
3 is mandatory for these risks. 

Manufacturing risks are defined 
as those using machinery in their 
operations and processes, other 
than machinery used solely for 
building service. The use of equip- 
ment for the purpose of making 
minor repairs and alterations to 
merchandise does not in _ itself 
classify a property as manufactur- 
ing. Manufacturing risks are as- 
signed to Form 4. 


Non-Manufacturing Classes 


A third classification, known as 
non-manufacturing, is assigned to 
service risks—garages, laundries 
and similar establishments which 
do not fall within the definition of 
either manufacturing or mercan- 
tile properties. Rates and forms 
applicable are the same as used for 
mercantile risks. 

Actual Gross Earnings policies 
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have been available for some time. 
But the New Forms with modify- 
ing endorsements and changed 
rating procedures have now been 
made available in a number of 
states. In other rating jurisdic- 
tions the two item forms, rules 
and regulations remain in effect 
until the new forms described in 
this resume are made available. 

The two item contribution forms 
have been withdrawn in states 
permitting the use of the new 
policies. These contracts made 
provision for separate amounts of 
insurance to be carried on the 
direct labor item for a selected 
period of time. If the indemnifica- 
tion period was limited to 90 days, 
the rate was increased 50 per cent 
over the charge for coverage on 
profits and continuing expenses, 
this rate reducing as the number 
of coverage days increased. 


Co-Insurance for Endorsements 


Insurance equivalent of the cov- 
erage afforded under the with- 
drawn two item forms is available 
under the replacing contracts by 
attaching either of two endorse- 
ments: “A” removes the entire 
direct labor item from the cover- 
age and the computations used in 
arriving at the amount of insur- 
ance necessary to satisfy co- 
insurance requirements; “B” per- 
mits the inclusion of ordinary 
payrolls for a selected period of 
90, 120, 150 or 180 days. Attach- 
ment of either endorsement makes 
80 per cent co-insurance manda- 


tory and increases the applicable 
rate. 


New Work Sheet 


A new Business Interruption 
insurance work sheet has been 
issued to assist producers and 
underwriters in arriving at proper 
insurance amounts. There are 
more items listed in this new work 
sheet. Two of these may be con- 
fusing if their intent is not under- 
stood. Reference is made to “cash 
discounts” in the section covering 
various items of income. This fac- 
tor should be deducted from pur- 
chases. The result would be the 
true cost of materials purchased. 

An additional item appears as a 
deductible in the section covering 
purchases and refers to services 
performed by others in connection 
with the sale of merchandise, pay- 
ments to independent contractors 
who install equipment, make de- 
liveries or perform other services 
for which the assured’s customers 
are billed, payments being made 
directly to the contractor by the 
assured. Actually such expendi- 
tures were always deductible in 
arriving at gross earnings al- 
though they indicated an income 
in the assured’s accounts receiv- 
able. Except for the amount 
charged the customer in excess of 
actual payments for the contrac- 
tors’ services, these sums are not 
income. 

Another item of deductible ex- 
pense indicated in the new work 
sheet should be given greater con- 

Continued on page 56 
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spectator’s DAILY reports 


selected news items for~ 





by Ray Stroupe 


Capitol Headlines 


‘Temporary exemption from the Investment Com- 
pany Act of 1940 is requested by variable annuity 
life insurers in Washington. The Securities and 
Exchange Commission is petitioned for a 90-day 
exemption from the 1940 Act, and from regulation 
under the 1933 Act while governing rules are 
worked out. Petitioners are Equity Annuity Life 
and Variable Annuity Life. 


Number of retirement systems for state and local 
government employees grew to 2205 in 1957, U. S. 
Census Bureau reveals. In 15 years, their number 
had increased by 26 per cent. These contributory 
plans, with a total membership of more than four 
million in 1957, covered 70 per cent of state and 
local government workers. Financial assets 
amounted to $12.8 billion. 


Insurance establishments are responding to urban 
growth by expanding into the suburbs. Congress 
has received from Commerce Secretary Strauss 
sampling-study findings that indicate 68 per cent of 
new insurance facilities are situated in outlying 
areas. The trend toward the suburbs climbed from 
4 per cent of total employment in 1946 to 30 per 
cent in 1958. 


Charges that a Chicago broker got excessive com- 
missions are rejected by Occidental Life of Califor- 
nia. Senate rackets committee recently heard testi- 
mony that Occidental paid such commissions for 
the placing of group policies on some unions in Chi- 
cago. Occidental President H. W. Brower says in 
Washington that committee investigators used an 
industry code adopted in 1957 to condemn commis- 
sions paid in 1950. 


Concessions by backers of opposing plans will be 
needed if a federal-employee health insurance pro- 
gram is to be enacted this year. Employee leaders 
favor legislation that calls for government spending 
ef $405 million a year to cover part of the expense. 
Kisenhower Administration has a less sweeping 
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plan, designed to become effective in mid-1960. 
Annual cost would be $242 million. 


Government retirement and survivors insurance 
claims now are processed faster than in January, 
1958. Average processing time then was 48 days, 
reports the director of the Bureau of Old Age and 
Survivors Insurance, Victor Christgau. Last Octo- 
ber, the average was down to 39 days. The agency 
is attempting to bring the average down to fewer 
than 35 days by June. 


Retirement, health and housing problems will be 
considered by the first White House Conference on 
Aging, in January, 1961. Staff director for the con- 
ference is William C. Fitch, formerly with the fed- 
eral old-age and survivors insurance program. A 
National Leadership Training Institute for the con- 
ference will be held at Ann Arbor, Mich., in June. 
The meeting dates are June 24-26. 


Federal health insurance for aged social security 
beneficiaries could cost about $900 million in the 
first year alone, the Health, Education and Welfare 
Dept. estimates. This estimate is part of an HEW 
analysis of plans in Congress for aid to the aged in 
meeting medical expenses. One such plan is con- 
tained in the Forand bill, H. R. 4700, awaiting 
House Ways and Means Committee action. 


Anti-union practices must be stopped, the gov- 
ernment tells American Life & Accident Insurance 
Co. of Louisville, Ky. According to the National 
Labor Relations Board, the insurer violated the 
Taft-Hartley Act in trying to check union organiza- 
tion. The NLRB directs the rehiring, with back pay, 
of two agents who, in the Board’s judgment, were 
fired for union activities. 


House Agriculture Committee has before it a bill 
to let federal crop insurance premiums contain ad- 
ministrative costs. The bill, H. R. 5743, would author- 
ize inclusion in premiums of all or part of the 
administrative and operating costs and the direct 
cost of loss adjusters. A Senate bill, S. 1307, is a 
companion measure. Dept. of Agriculture favors 
the legislation. 
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March 17—“The long tenure in 

office of Insurance Commis- 
sioners of the State of Connecti- 
cut in the past fifty years as dis- 
tinct from the constant changes 
in that office which have occurred 
in other states has been a sub- 
stantial factor in the great con- 
tribution nationwide that the 
State of Connecticut has made 
through supervision and regula- 
tion of the insurance business,” 
said former Connecticut Commis- 
sioner John C. Blackall, now coun- 
sel for Resolute Insurance. 

At a luncheon marking the re- 
appointment of Commissioner Al- 
fred N. Premo to another four 
year term, Mr. Blackall stated that 
there had been only six commis- 
sioners in Connecticut since 1912. 

“The insurance business is not 
without its pressing problems to- 
day,” Mr. Blackall continued. 
“After operating for half a cen- 
tury under the U. S. Supreme 
Court case of Paul against Vir- 
ginia as a business exclusively 
within the jurisdiction of the vari- 
ous states, the wheel has come full 
cycle in the decision of the same 
Court reversing its attitude in 
what is known as the SEUA case, 
declaring that the business was 
interstate in character and sub- 
ject to federal jurisdiction. This 
brought on ten years ago the Con- 
gressional enactment which, in 
substance, defers the entrance of 
the federal government into the 
supervision of the business so 
long as the states do a good job.” 

He went on to point out that 
Congressional hearings are being 
held now and probably will con- 
tinue for two years to determine 
“whether or not the states have 
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Member, Chilton Editorial Board 


WASHINGTON TRENDS 


HE day when all the em- 

ployees of the federal gov- 
ernment may enjoy the benefits 
of group accident and health in- 
surance may not be far distant. 
Sentiment in Congress favors 
legislation that will make this 
possible. Agreement on a bill 
that would authorize such a far- 
reaching program presents dif- 
ficulties but none of them seems 
insurmountable. 

Insurance companies have 
been generous in making avail- 


able to committee members the 
results of their experience with 
this type of insurance. Knowl- 
edge gained from the large- 
scale coverages in the automo- 
bile and telephone industries 
has been made available to the 
lawmakers. 

The proposed program has 
been helped by the success of 
the group life insurance pro- 
gram for federal employees 
which was underwritten by 165 
insurance companies. 





properly reacted to the federal 
government’s deference. Opinions 
thereon are undoubtedly different. 
The fire and casualty companies 
seem satisfied with the status quo. 
The life companies (I think, with- 
out knowing) would not be unduly 
alarmed if federal jurisdiction be- 
came more pronounced. An unex- 
pected result of the Supreme 
Court’s SEUA decision was a 
swarm of enactments of state rate 
regulating laws. Therefore, New 
York was bellwether on fixing 
rates. Nowadays, the bells are 
ringing all over.” 


March 17—Veterans who served 
in the Korean and post-Korean 
period whose insurance policy 
numbers are preceded by the let- 
ters “RS” may advantageously ex- 
change their policies now, Vet- 

erans Administration said. 
These approximately 500,000 
policyholders can turn in five-year 
term policies for new term policies 
that carry the same face value at 
a greatly reduced premium cost. 
Savings are due to improvement 
in mortality rates, VA indicates. 
New policies are not renewable 
Continued on page 38 
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after the holder has passed his 
fiftieth birthday but must be con- 
verted to a permanent plan before 
that date if he wishes to continue 
protection beyond that date. In all 
other respects they carry the same 
protection of the present policies. 


March 25—At a special meeting of 

the members of Inter-Regional 
Insurance Conference it was voted 
not to extend the Conference’s ac- 
tivities to include rate making on 
fire and allied lines. 

The Inter-Regional Insurance 
Conference will continue to oper- 
ate as a national insurance advi- 
sory organization. 


Price Stability 
Called For 


March 31—Long term price sta- 
bility is essential for healthy 
ecenomic growth in America, Dr. 
Paul W. McCracken of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan asserts. 

Formerly on President Eisen- 
hower’s three-man Council for 
Economic Advisors, McCracken 
warned that acceptance of “creep- 
ing inflation” as an objective of 
national economic policy “would 
put vigorous and orderly economic 
growth in jeopardy.” 

He recommended a four-way as- 
sault on the long-term threat of 
inflation. Congress, he _ said, 
should amend the Employment 
Act to include “reasonable sta- 
bility” of the general price level 
as one objective of policy. At 
present, the Act cites maximum 
production, employment, and pur- 
chasing power as national eco- 
nomic objectives. 

Second, he called for reforms in 
federal budgeting procedures. The 
President, he said, should have 
the power of item veto, while Con- 
gress should have some means for 
passing on the total budget as 
well as on each specific item. 

Third, McCracken indicated 
committees recently named by the 
President will “strengthen the 
basis for a more stable price 
level.” These include the Cabinet 
Committee on Price Stability for 
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Economic Growth and the Com- 
mittee on Government Activities 
Affecting Prices and Costs. 

Fourth, he said, “We must come 
to grips in a more candid and 
realistic way with the problem of 
creeping costs.” 

McCracken indicated rising la- 
bor costs rather than corporate 
profits lay at the root of this prob- 
lem. He said, “The evidence does 
not suggest that ‘excessive’ profits 
generally have played a very large 
role in the rise in the price level 
that began in 1955. We would be 
less than candid with ourselves if 
we were to approach this problem 
on the assumption that pricing 
practices of business constitute 
the major general source... of 
inflation.” 


March 31—Dr. Dan McGill, pro- 

fessor of insurance and ex- 
ecutive director of the S. S. Hueb- 
ner Foundation for Insurance 
Education at the University of 
Pennsylvania, has been appointed 
the first holder of the Frederick 
H. Ecker Chair of Life Insurance 
at the University. 

The Ecker Professorship was 
endowed last May by the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company 
honoring Mr. Ecker, who is the 
company’s honorary chairman of 
the board. The occasion was the 
75th anniversary of the day Mr. 
Ecker started to work for Metro- 
politan Life. 


Cost Cutting Plan 


April 3—If you want to cut insur- 
ance operating costs, here’s 
the answer—do it all yourself. 
Director Joseph S. Gerber of the 
Illinois Department of Insurance, 
warning the people of that state 
against a “Starfire Insurance 
Company,” said that it was al- 
leged to be a one-man company, 
operated by a Kenneth D. Ledger. 
Gerber reported that Commis- 
sioner Sam N. Berry of Colorado 
had sent out a notice that Ledger 
had been arrested there for solicit- 
ing insurance under the name of 
the apparently fictitious company. 
The report indicated very low 
expenses since Ledger is said to 
have printed his own policies, han- 
dled his own losses, did his own 


bookkeeping, solicited through fi- 
nance companies and wrote insur- 
ance covering only persons who 
had been rejected by licensed com- 
panies. 


Gov't Plans Hit Premium 


Volume in Canada 


April 8—(From Canada) Insur- 
ance companies are losing be- 
tween 10 and 30 per cent of their 
A&S Premiums now that seven of 
ten Canadian provinces have gov- 
ernment operated hospital plans. 
With the Ontario Hospital In- 
surance in force since January 1, 
companies now are able to deter- 
mine how much their volume of 
business will be affected. (On- 
tario accounted for approximately 
60 per cent of total accident and 
sickness business in Canada.) 
Leading companies report that so 
far results have been as satisfac- 
tory as could be expected. 

One large company reports that 
80 per cent of Ontario groups 
which had hospital insurance al- 
ready has taken some form of sup- 
plementary coverage. So that 
carrier’s loss of premium income 
in Ontario will be about 20 per 
cent to 25 per cent and in the 
whole of Canada about 15 per 
cent. Reports from five other 
large companies show similar ex- 
perience with Ontario income for 
accident and sickness insurance 
written varying from 70 per cent 
to 90 per cent of their former vol- 
umes.—Lillian Millar. 


April 12—A_ record number of 

students have enrolled in the 
1959 Life Office Management As- 
sociation Institute program, Roy 
A. MacDonald, managing director, 
has announced. 

Student enrollment for the 1959 
study course is 13,417, a 13 per 
cent increase over last year’s to- 
tal of 11,888. The number of new 
students this year increased about 
6 per cent to 5,717, compared with 
5,419 in 1958. 

There are 24,014 examinations 
scheduled for May of this year, 
as against 20,920 (the previous 
high) last year, or an increase 
of some 15 per cent. The 475 com- 
panies participating represent a 
gain of 12 per cent over 1958, 
when 424 were counted. 
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April 12—Two months after the 

tornado of February 10 
struck St. Louis, Mo., approxi- 
mately 80 per cent of the storm 
losses reported to capital stock 
insurance companies have been 
paid. 

The National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters reports that approxi- 
mately 11,000 files, out of an esti- 
mated 14,500, had been adjusted 
in that period. 

B. P. L. Carden, NBFU’s gen- 
eral adjuster, said that estimated 
total payments by the capital 
stock insurance companies will 
amount to $7,300,000. This is 
$300,000 more than he had esti- 
mated shortly after he arrived in 
St. Louis on February 13. 


April 13—Colorado Insurors As- 

sociation, as agent for two 
eastern insurance companies, has 
submitted the apparent low bid 
for coverage of a group of state 
installations against fire and other 
damage. It will result, if ac- 
cepted, in two of the largest in- 
surance policies ever written in 
the state. 

Bidding on the installations is 
the first step toward the state’s 
new program of consolidating 597 
separate policies on state-owned 
property into a single package. 

Bids cover buildings and con- 
tents of the State Hospital at 
Pueblo, the capitol buildings 
group in Denver, Colorado School 
of Mines at Golden, Colorado 
State University at Fort Collins, 
and the State Industrial School 
for Boys at Golden. 

Colorado Insurors Association, 
as agents, offered a bid of $51,- 
493.18 for coverage against fire, 
plus $20,497.74 extended coverage. 
The figures represent annual 
premium cost for a five-year pe- 
riod on a total risk calculated at 
$55,332,031. 

Only other bid, submitted by a 
mutual company, offered both fire 
and extended coverage at a com- 
bined annual bid of $72,677.91. 

The mutual bid also requires a 
deposit of $195,783.92 to be tend- 
ered by the state. The money 
would be held by the mutual com- 
pany for the five-year duration of 
the policy, but interest would be 
paid to the state on the deposit. 

Continued on page 40 
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U. S. Savings Rise Faster Than Debt in 1958 


April 8—The American people added $1.33 to their “nest egg” in 

life insurance and other accumulated long-term savings in 
1958 for every dollar of their net increase in debt to buy homes, 
cars and other goods and services during the year, reports the 
Institute of Life Insurance. 

This was the best such showing in the post-World War II period 
excluding the reconversion year of 1946 as still under wartime in- 
fluences. The 1958 increase of nearly $18 billions in accumulated 
long-term savings of individuals, as compiled by the Home Loan 
Bank Board, was exceeded in the past in only three years during 
World War II, when savings reached abnormally high levels under 
the combined stimulus of patriotism and goods shortages. 

Long-term savings of individuals in life insurance, savings 
accounts, savings and loan associations, and current redemption 
value of U. S. Savings Bonds owned by individuals, increased by 
an estimated $17.8 billions during 1958 to reach a total of just 
under $277 billions at the year-end. 


PERSONAL SAVINGS vs. DEBTS 


Growth of yearly additions to accumulated long-term savings 
per dollar of personal debt in 1955-58 
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At the same time, combined personal debt in mortgages on one- 
to-four family nonfarm homes, installment and other consumer 
credit, agricultural mortgage and non-real estate debt, and life 
insurance policy loans, showed a net increase of $13.4 billions last 
year to bring the year-end total to an estimated $189.9 billions. 

Thus the growth in accumulated long-term savings in 1958 ex- 
ceeded the year’s rise in personal debt by approximately $414 
billions, or exactly one-third. 

Biggest single component of accumulated long-term savings of 
individuals is combined time deposits in mutual savings and com- 
mercial banks and in Postal Savings. These added up to just 
under $95 billions in 1958, or more than a third of the total. 

Savings in life insurance, as distinct from the face amount of 
protection in force, came second with an estimated $86.4 billions 
at the 1958 year-end, or approximately 31 per cent of the total. 
The balance of accumulated long-term savings was about equally 
divided between savings and loan associations and U. S. Savings 
Bonds. 

In all, accumulated long-term savings averaged out to around 
$5,500 per household at the end of last year as against $4,000 in 
1950 and only about $1,700 per household in 1940. The American 
people, of course, have other large financial resources such as in- 
creasing equities in homes, ownership of securities, and currency. 
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The Insurors’ Association bid 
specifies a 12 per cent rate reduc- 
tion after the first year of cover- 
age. 

At present the state’s total in- 
surance coverage is about $61.6 
million. Extent of protection 
varies from 95.98 per cent at the 
Golden school to only about 10 
per cent at the State Fair at 
Pueblo. Total annual cost to the 
state for this coverage is just un- 
der $107,000.— Mountain States 
correspondent. 


Graded Life Premiums 
Now in 150 Companies 


April 14—More than 150 U. S. life 

insurance companies now of- 
fer “graded-by-size” premiums— 
life policies with lower rates for 
larger amounts of protection, ac- 
cording to the Institute of Life 
Insurance. 

The plan for lowering rates as 
policy size increases, used in Eu- 
rope for many years, was not per- 
missible in this country until 
1956, when the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners 
took action to approve such under- 
writing procedures. By then, it 
was already in use by over 80 per 
cent of all companies operating 
in Great Britain and had started 
to spread to Canada. 

The cost per $1,000 of life in- 
surance, in those companies offer- 
ing the plan, differs from com- 
pany to company. In some cases, 
the cost differential relates to the 
amount of insurance, in some to 
the premium paid, and in some is 
applied through varying policy 
dividends, applying to the same 
base premium. 

The most common difference in 
cost between the largest policy 
and the smallest is between $1 
and $2 per $1,000. Most compa- 
nies apply the rate changes by 
blocks of policy sizes, rather than 
changing them with every $1,000 
added, and first reduction usually 
applying after $5,000. 

The offer of a premium reduc- 
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tion for larger-sized policies has 
resulted in a larger average pol- 
icy size bought in those compa- 
nies offering the plan and is be- 
lieved to have been one of the 
important factors in increasing 
the average size of ordinary in- 
surance policy purchased by ap- 
proximately 30 per cent in the 
past two years. 


April 14—(From Canada) Sas- 

katchewan has amended its 
compulsory government automo- 
bile insurance by eliminating the 
$200 deductible for property dam- 
age insurance. 

Existing government insurance 
provides benefits in event of death 
or dismemberment, weekly in- 
demnities in event of injury, sup- 
plementary allowance and funeral 
expenses, together with public 
liability insurance with limits of 
$10,000 and $20,000, property dam- 
age with limits of $5,000 with $200 
deductible if accident occurs with- 
in Saskatchewan. Comprehensive 
coverage including collision, fire 
and theft, miscellaneous cover- 
ages, is covered also but subject 
to $200 deductible anywhere. 
These deductibles apply to pri- 
vate passenger Cars. 

The new amendment eliminates 
the $200 deductible on the prop- 
erty damage coverage which went 
into effect April 1. The deductible 
still will apply to collision, theft, 
fire and other claims under com- 
prehensive coverage.—Lillian Mil- 
lar. 


Utah Gets Separate 


Insurance Department 


April 14—Utah’s Governor George 

D. Clyde has signed two bills 
into law which give the State In- 
surance Department a life, if not 
an income, of its own. 

The department has been an 
arm of the Department of Busi- 
ness Regulation. The state’s in- 
surance industry backed bills in 
the recent legislature to divorce 
the agency from the master de- 
partment and establish it as an 
independent agency under the 
governor. 

But the Legislature neglected 
to appropriate funds directly to 
the department as a_ separate 
agency. Gov. Clyde said that a 


court decision will be required to 
determine the size of the appro- 
priation. 

Separation of the agency be- 
comes effective May 12.—Moun- 
tain States correspondent. 


When Is a Life Agent 
An "Employee"? 
April 15—In a statement submit- 
ted to the House Ways and 
Means Committee, the American 
Life Convention and the Life In- 
surance Association of America 
opposed amendment of the Fed- 
eral unemployment compensation 
law to include full-time life in- 
surance agents who are indepen- 
dent contractors. 

The House Committee is con- 
sidering amendments which would 
adopt the Social Security Act defi- 
nition of “employee.” This OASI 
law includes among others, any 
individual who performs services 
as a full-time life insurance sales- 
man, if his contract of employ- 
ment contemplates that he will 
perform all such services person- 
ally, if he has no substantial in- 
vestment in facilities, and if his 
services are continuing in nature. 

The life insurance associations 
said that any such amendment 
would be objectionable because 
necessity for the broader Social 
Security definition does not apply 
in the case of the Unemployment 
Tax Act. 

“The retirement and survivor 
benefits of the Social Security 
Act,” said the ALC-LIAA state- 
ment, “afford protection against 
hazards to which independent con- 
tractors as well as employees are 
subject. The unemployment com- 
pensation system, however, is de- 
signed to protect against loss of 
wages arising from involuntary 
unemployment due to lack of 
work, not to protect the self-em- 
ployed against lack of success in 
their business ventures.” 

The ALC and LIAA continued: 
“These agents are not subject to 
the hazard of being laid off, or 
having their hours of work re- 
duced, because of lack of work. 
Changes in general economic con- 
ditions may affect their income, 
just as in the case of all other 
independent entrepreneurs, but 
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such changes will not affect their 
hours of labor. In fact, in difficult 
times they may find it necessary 
to work longer hours to produce 
a satisfactory income. . . 

“The ability to maintain rec- 
ords of hours worked and wages 
paid is of course necessary to the 
practical operation of the unem- 
ployment compensation system. 
Because of the nature of the busi- 
ness of life insurance agents, 
however, it would be impossible 
for the companies to keep such 
records. . .. 

“Finally, pay cannot be directly 
related to hours worked in the 
case of a life insurance agent. 
An agent may work for an entire 
week without closing a_ single 
case. The following week he may 
close several cases, some of which 
he may have been working on for 
a number of weeks or even 
months.” 


April 15—Local life underwriter 

associations affiliated with 
the National Association of Life 
Underwriters reported a total of 
62,659 members—some 2,500 ahead 
of the same period last year and 
73.4 per cent. of the associations 
quota of 85,000 members in 1959. 


Heart No. 1 Killer 


April 15—The No. 1 Killer among 
ordinary life policyholders in 
1958 continued to be the diseases 
of the cardiovascular-renal sys- 
tem, loosely labelled heart disease. 
These accounted for 57 per cent 
of total deaths, with a rate of 
342.7 per 100,000. This compared 
with 346.0 the year before and 
327.9 ten years ago, according to 
the Institute of Life Insurance. 
The death rate from cancer also 
declined slightly in 1958, being 
111.6, compared with 113.4 the 
year before and 98.7 in 1948. 
Tuberculosis continued its de- 
cline, recording a new low death 
rate of 2.2 per 100,000, represent- 
ing only 0.4 per cent of total 
deaths. A year ago, the compara- 
ble death rate was 2.5 and ten 
years ago 11.4. 
The accident death rate dropped 
slightly in 1958, although the im- 
Continued on page 42 
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MORTALITY FIGURES 


Chances of Surviving to 65, 85 


April 20—For young men entering the labor force now, the 
chances of attaining normal retirement age are about 68 in 

100. Young women at the same stage, whether they enter the 
labor force or get married, have 82 chances in 100 to reach 65. 

Also according to mortality conditions prevailing now, a white 
man at age 65 can look forward to nearly 13 additional years of 
life; at age 75, he still has about eight years before him. White 
women 65 years of age can expect to live more than 15 years 
longer on the average; at age 75, their expectation of life is more 
than nine years. 

These facts, and many others, are summarized in the two tables 
below, reprinted from the March 1959 Statistical Bulletin of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 


TABLE 1—CHANCES PER 1,000 OF SURVIVING TO AGE 65 
From Specified Periods of Life, White Population by Sex 
United States, 1900-1956 
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TABLE 2—EXPECTATION OF LIFE AND CHANCES OF SURVIVAL AFTER AGE 65 
White Population by Sex, United States, 1900-1956 
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Table 1 shows chances per 1000 of reaching age 65 from several 
milestones in any career. Males at birth now have 6.5 chances in 
ten of reaching retirement, compared with 3.9 chances in 1900 
and 5.8 chances in 1939. 

Table 2 lists expectations for persons 65 and over. The right 
hand columns indicate that nearly 20 per cent of the men who 
reach 65 will celebrate their 85th birthday, and 30 per cent of the 
men age 75 will survive through the next decade. For the women, 
who show more favorable mortality throughout the tables, 30 per 
cent of those 65 will become 85, and 40 per cent of those now 75. 
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provement was entirely in the 
automobile accidents, other acci- 
dents showing a slightly increased 
rate. 


April 17—The number of tna 
Drivotrainer installations in 

U. S. high schools has almost 
doubled in the past year. 

Fifty-nine installations are now 
in operation at schools in 18 
states, compared with 33 at the 
same time last year, according to 
James F. Goyette, superintendent 
of the education division of AXtna 
Casualty and Surety Company. 

In other institutions, Geiger Air 
Force Base in Washington, the 
Chicago Post Office, and a large 
Pennsylvania gas company have 
adopted the Drivotrainer for giv- 
ing refresher safe-driving courses 
to their drivers. 

Also, Michigan State University 


and Iowa State Teachers College 
have permanent Drivotrainer in- 
stallations for teacher-training 
purposes. An installation recent- 
ly was purchased by Fresno State 
Teachers College in California. 


Lapse Rate Rises 


April 17—Rate of voluntary ter- 

mination of ordinary life in- 
surance, called the “lapse rate,” 
increased last year for the third 
consecutive year. This reflects the 
increased purchases of the past 
few years, and also the continued 
economic pressures’ stemming 
from the 1957 recession, accord- 
ing to the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance. The rise, however, was only 
one-fourth as great as that in the 
preceding year. 

The 1958 rate of 5.7 per cent, 
covering both lapse and surrender 
of ordinary insurance policies, 
was still a low figure, only three- 
quarters of average rate recorded 
in the two decades before World 
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Alabama Life 


Guaranty Savings Life, Montgom- 
ery, Ala., has absorbed the Mid- 
South Life, also of Montgomery. 
Capitalization will be increased 
to $500,000. 

Preferred Risk Mutual, Des 
Moines, has started to write fire 
insurance exclusively for non- 
drinkers. Company will write 
policies on family dwellings and 
churches in all 10 classes of 
towns and cities. An affiliate, 
Preferred Risk Life, writes life 
insurance exclusively for non- 
drinkers. 

New Hampshire Insurance is the 
new name for New Hampshire 
Fire. Change of name becomes 
effective September 30 to allow 
time for the necessary adjust- 
ments in the company’s world- 
wide operations. 

Western Life, an affiliate of St. 
Paul Fire and Marine since 
1957, will move its home offices 
from Helena, Mont., to St. Paul, 
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Cos. Merge 


Minn., in the fall of 1961. Offices 
will be set up in a building now 
under construction in St. Paul. 

Great Southern Life, Houston, has 
organized a non-voting associate 
board of directors to participate 
in regular meetings of the com- 
pany. Company by-laws were 
amended to permit appointment 
of the 12 members to the group, 
all officers of the company. 

Agricultural’s plan to exchange 
stock with Anchor Casualty, St. 
Paul, Minn., has been approved 
by holders of more than 70 per 
cent of Agricultural’s outstand- 
ing shares. 

Fidelity and Deposit of Maryland 
proposes a stock split on the 
basis of two capital shares for 
one. If stockholders approve at 
a meeting called for May 20, the 
board plans to declare also a 
stock dividend of one share for 
eight of the new issue. This 

Continued on page 89 


War II, said the Institute. The 
1957 rate was 5.4 per cent. 

“A proportionately greater share 
of lapses always occurs in the 
early years of policy life. Thus 
in times of unusually large pur- 
chases, lapses tend to increase,” 
the Institute commented. “Aggre- 
gate purchases of new ordinary 
insurance in the past five years 
were about equal to those in the 
preceding 14 years, so that some 
rise in lapse rate was to be ex- 
pected.” 


April 20—Five insurance com- 

panies received the National 
Safety Council’s Public Interest 
Award for exceptional service to 
safety in 1958. 

The advertising campaigns of 
the firms—C. W. Clipfel Insur- 
ance, Farmers Insurance Group, 
Hardware Mutuals, Metropolitan 
Life and MFA Mutual — were 
cited. 

Clipfel Insurance sponsored 
radio announcements on safety. 

Farmers Insurance Group pro- 
moted safety in newspaper and 
magazine advertisements. It also 
carried on a driver education pro- 
gram and contributed to the train- 
ing of motor vehicle administra- 
tors. 

Hardware Mutuals devoted fre- 
quent radio time to traffic safety, 
distributed handbooks on traffic 
and boating safety, and stressed 
safety in internal publications. 

Metropolitan’s contribution to 
safety included more than 7,000 
radio references. The firm dis- 
tributed many safety booklets, and 
company publications consistently 
carried safety stories. 

MFA Mutual produced three 
five-minute TV films for use prior 
to holiday weekends, sponsored 
traffic safety commercials on TV 
and radio, and produced an ani- 
mated traffic safety film. 


April 22—Employment prospects 

for June college graduates of 
59 are “better than pretty good,” 
aceording to Northwestern Na- 
tional Life’s annual college place- 
ment survey. 

Defense industries, a badly cur- 
tailed area of the job market last 
spring, are active recruiters this 
year, particularly for engineers. 
Peacetime industries generally 
show only a small pickup from 
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1958 as yet, and some placement 
fields are still down. But salaries 
are creeping up again, all across 
the board—and 1958 starting sal- 
aries were slightly up from ’57. 
So from the early spring size- 
up, 1959 should be better than 
1958. After a slow start, last year 
turned out to be a pretty good 
year for college employment. En- 
gineers were nearly all placed by 
graduation, and almost all avail- 
able business and liberal arts 
graduates employed by fall. 


April 23—In the first three 

months of this year, ordinary 
life insurance bought accounted 
for $11.7 billion, an increase of 7 
per cent over last year. Indus- 
trial life insurance purchases 
represented $1.5 billion of this 
year’s three-month total, up 5 per 
cent also from last year. New 
group life amounted to $2.3 bil- 
lion, a decrease of 40 per cent 
from the first three months of 
last year. 

March purchases of life insur- 
ance amounted to $5.8 billion, ex- 
actly the same total as a year ago. 
Aggregate purchases for the first 
three months of 1959 were $15.5 
billion, down 4 per cent from a 
year ago, reported the Life Insur- 
ance Agency Management Asso- 
ciation. 


April 24—Great-West Life Assur- 
ance has advised its repre- 
sentatives to use every-day lan- 
guage when explaining insurance 
coverages to clients. It says, “Be 
careful you don’t snow your pros- 
pect with words he doesn’t under- 
stand. To someone not familiar 
with the business, ‘standard pro- 
vision’ might mean meat and po- 
tatoes, and the ‘grace _ period’ 
might be that period of thankful- 
ness just before meals. Explain 
to your prospect that an ‘ordinary 
life’ doesn’t mean an unglamor- 
ous existence, and that ‘juvenile 
coverage’ isn’t necessarily a dia- 

per.” 
—Lillian Millar 


April 27—‘“A depressed industry 
bouncing back strongly from 

the 1958 recession—that is the po- 
sition of the fire and casualty 
Continued on page 44 
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ARE YOU IN THIS PINCH? 


$5,000 in 1939 Bought What $12,000 Buys Now 


1939 INCOME 
AND TAXES 


INCOME 
ere AFTER 
si,727 [rane — TAXES 


$23,273 


NOTE: FEDERAL INCOME & SOCIAL SE RiTy TAXES MPUTEL 
W GROSS INCOME OF A MARRIEL WPLE WITH TW 
SOURCES: TREASURY DEPARTMENT; BUREA F LABOR STATIST 


THE CONFERENCE BOAR 


460 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK 22, N.Y 


April 15—The $5,000-a-year man 

of 1939 must earn $12,113 to- 
day to “break even” in terms of 
purchasing power, according to 
the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board’s chart above. 

In 1939, the married worker 
with two children and an annual 
salary of $5,000 netted $4,941 
after paying $59 in social security 
and federal income taxes. In order 
to bring home $4,941 today, he 
must first pay the federal govern- 
ment $1,816 in taxes and forfeit 
$5,356 in purchasing power lost 
to inflation. 

On the other hand, the husband 


1959 INCOME NEEDED FOR 
EQUIVALENT PURCHASING POWER 


$7,035 
$ 846 


$12,113 


\> 1,816 


$ 10.548 


$76,860 


INCOME & 
SOCIAL SECURITY 
TAXES TAKE 


NCOME LEFT $ 28.359 


AFTER TAXES 
N 1939 
DOLLARS IS 
$23,273 
INFLATION HAS CUT 
PURCHASING 
POWER BY 
$ 25.228 


rs 


ROAD MAPS OF INDUSTRY 
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and father of two who earns $7,- 
035 a year today can purchase 
only as much as his counterpart 
earning $3,000 a year in 1939. 
Taxes in the earlier year amount- 
ed to $30; today they take $846 
from this wage earner while in- 
flation washes away $3,219. 
Other selected 1939 
and the amounts which must be 
earned today to equal their pur- 
chasing power include: $1,500 in 
1939—$3,256 today; $10,000 in 
1939—$25,674 today; $25,000 in 
1939—$76,860 today; $50,000 in 
1939—$173,238 today; $100,000 in 
1939—$388,547 today. 


incomes 





Daily Reports the upphase of the underwriting 


cycle . . . recovery in profits 

Continued from page 43 should be even more striking than 

for corporate profits in general.” 

Because fire and casualty insur- 

ance companies paid out a small- 

companies at this time,” says The er-than-normal proportion of their 

Value Line Investment Survey. investment income during the 

Poor underwriting experience past two years of severe under- 

of the past several years is being writing losses, Value Line ex- 

remedied by the higher rates, par- pects that dividends this year may 

ticularly on auto insurance, which rise sharply too, when under- 

have gone into effect in many writing experience becomes more 
states. “The industry is now in favorable. 





new developments in 


SPVAIIIE 


mean a more productive South 


Farm income from chickens and eggs in the 
South today is nearly one billion dollars 
per year, an 800% increase in 15 years. 
Georgia is the largest broiler producing 
state in the Union. Burgeoning poultry 
production has also brought significant 
increases in production of feed grains. 


LIFE Company 


or GEORGIA 


SERVING THIS FAST-GROWING 
REGION SINCE 1891 








RUT OR GROOVE? 


(Practically synonymous until you get the "picture.") 


Can't you "'picture'’ a rut just wandering—aimlessly? Think of a 
groove, and you ‘'see"’ a fixed channel—made for a purpose—generally 


to get something somewhere faster. 


If you are now in a job rut—you can get in the groove with a career 


in personal insurance sales. Just write or call: 


E. A. Frerichs, CLU, Vice President 
and Agency Director 


SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE eons 
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of Lincoln, Nebraska oo 

















And In The Future 


May 4-6—Annual meeting, American Mu- 
tual Insurance Alliance, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. 

May 4-6—Annual meeting, HIAA, Bellevue- 
Stratford, Philadelphia. 

May 5-8—Spring conference, Association of 
Casualty Accountants and Statisticians, 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

May 5-8—Third Interamerican Conference 
of Life Underwriters, Havana Hilton 
Hotel, Cuba. 

May 6-8—Combination companies confer- 
ence, LIAMA, Roosevelt Hotel, New York. 

May 6-8—Convention, National Associa- 
tion of Independent Insurance Adjusters, 
Shamrock Hilton Hotel, Houston, Tex. 

May 6-8—Insurance conference, American 
Management Association, Hotel Roose- 
velt, New York. 

May 7-8—Regional meeting, ALC, Hotel St. 
Paul, St. Paul, Minn. 

May 10-12—Third annual Industrial Mutual 
Aid & Disaster Control Conference, 
Baton Rouge, La. 

May 1!1-13—Annual meeting, Home Office 
Life Underwriters Association, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

May I1-!4—Annual meeting, National As- 
sociation of Insurance Brokers, Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York. 

May 13-15—Meeting, Insurance Company 
Education Directors Society, Skytop 
Lodge, Skytop, Pa. 

May 1!7-June !2—Seminar in life company 
management, School of Insurance Admin- 
istration, Lake Placid Club, Lake Placid, 
New York. 

May 18-20—Convention, American Associa- 
tion of Managing General Agents, Essex 
House, New York. 

May 18-20—Annual conference, Insurance 
Accounting and Statistical Association, 
Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 

May 24-26—Western Round Table, LAA, 
Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles. 

May 25-26—Spring meeting, Association of 
Life Insurance Counsel, Greenbrier Hotel, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

May 3l-June 4—50th anniversary meeting, 
Special Libraries Association, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

June 3-5—Casualty-Property Insurance In- 
titute, auspices Southwest Chapter CPCU 
and Southern Methodist University, Dallas. 

June 8-12—Convention, National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners, Statler 
Hilton Hotel, Boston. 

June I1!-13—Medical Section, ALC, The 
Homestead, Hot Springs, Va. 

June 14-17—Annual meeting, International 
Association of A&H Underwriters, French 
Lick, Ind. 

June 14-19—School of Mutual Insurance 
Company Management, Purdue Univer- 
sity, West Lafayette, Ind. 

June 15-July 24—Agents School of the Far 
West, California Association of Insurance 
Agents, Berkeley campus, U. of Calif. 

June 17-21—Convention, National Associa- 
tion of Public Insurance Adjusters, Con- 
cord Hotel, Kiamesha Lake, New York. 

June 18-19—Convention, Wisconsin Asso- 
ciation of Mutual Insurance Agents, 
Schwartz Hotel, Elkhart Lake, Wis. 

June 21-24—Annual meeting, Insurance Ad- 
vertising Conference, The Inn, Williams- 
burg, Va. 

June 21-25—Annual meeting, Million Dollar 
Round Table, Hotel Americana, Miami. 

July 20-August 7—School for agents, Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Insurance 
Agents, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 

July 27-31—Life Underwriting School, Con- 
necticut State Association of Life Under- 
writers, University of Connecticut, Storrs. 
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PERE EE 


Bankers Life of Ne- 
braska has opened this 
new home office on its 
12 acre plot near Lin- 
coln. 


FRY ae 
5” PROTECTER With § cOMFDENCE Wy 
i Pe eS | 


Lobby mural by Millord 
Sheets covers entire east 
wall, depicts protection 
for everyone. 


Building Has Flexibility, Expandability 


ORMALLY dedicated on May 
1, the new home office for Pes d : 
Racine Vite of Mabeena: ie Li Below, THE SPECTATOR's Sid Bushler Lighting, heating, air flow, temperatures, 
enkers Lite OF Nepraska In Lin- (right) meets President George 8. Cook at and landscape watering are controlled for 


coln’s east suburbs is arranged for building's opening ceremonies. entire building from this central board. 
complete flexibility in office ar- 
rangement inside as well as expan- 
sion to more than double its pres- 
ent size. Movable steel walls, fin- 
ished in baked enamel, can be 
shifted to fit any desired floor plan. 
Wiring system in the floor allows 
connections with electric, telephone 
and intercom systems every six 
inches. To expand the _ present 
working area, two more floors can 
be added to the present one-story 
service building. Then an entirely 
new building can be added parallel 
to the main section, changing the 
present “T” form to an “H” de- 
sign. 
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The First Year in All-Lines 


At the Eastern Roundtable of the Life Advertisers 
Association last month, Mr. Ahearn described the 
pioneering effort in Connecticut to present a unified 


4. E Insurance Information 


Office of Connecticut was just one 
year old on the first of March. 

Such insurance information cen- 
ters are not entirely a new de- 
velopment. There have been cen- 
ters in Massachusetts, Michigan, 
California and Texas for several 
years. These, however, were all 
casualty insurance offices, most of 
them designed originally to con- 
trol or to combat the spread of 
compulsory automobile insurance. 

What is new in the business are 
information offices such as we have 
in Connecticut, which are all-lines 
offices. Ours was the first. Within 
the past two months it has been 
gratifying to see the organization 
of three other all-lines offices— 
New Hampshire, Minnesota and 
Pennsylvania. 

What motivated the founding of 
an all-lines office? For many years 
the insurance companies chartered 
in Connecticut had been the vic- 
tims of a discriminatory interest 
and dividends state tax imposed 
not on all companies doing business 
in Connecticut, but on the domestic 
companies alone. For years the 
companies had struggled to be re- 
lieved of this burden. 

About two years ago the com- 
panies finally achieved a victory, 
but only after a prolonged and ex- 
traordinarily acrimonious struggle 
in the General Assembly. During 
that struggle, the Connecticut com- 
panies came to the suspicion that 
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insurance approach to the public. 


there was little understanding on 
the part of our people in Connecti- 
cut about the insurance industry, 
and in consequence little sym- 
pathy with the companies. 

The companies engaged Opinion 
Research Corporation of Princeton 
to make an appraisal of the public 
attitudes toward the Connecticut 


companies. The survey unhappily 
sustained the suspicion that there 
was a serious breach of communi- 
cations between the insurance com- 
panies and the people. The organi- 
zation of the Insurance Informa- 
tion Office of Connecticut to help 
to remedy this situation followed. 

The Office is a voluntary asso- 





Central Information Offices in 11 States 


“The Journal of American Insurance,” published by the Ameri- 
can Mutual Insurance Alliance, recently compiled this list of 
eleven offices “which have as their principal purpose public rela- 
tions activity within a state, and which welcome as members at 


least all domestic stock and mutual casualty companies,’ 


and in 


some cases companies in all other insurance lines. 

Casualty Insurance Companies Serving Massachusetts, 8 Beacon 
Street, Boston 8. Executive Secretary: John O’Connor. 

Illinois Insurance Information Service, 141 West Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4. General Manager: Thomas F. Reynolds. 

Insurance Information Office of Connecticut. 79 Farmington Ave- 
nue, Hartford. Manager: Francis T. Ahearn. 

Insurance Information Office of New Hampshire, 18 School Street, 


Concord. Manager: R. Abbott. 


Insurance Information Service of Pennsylvania, 12 South 12th 
Street, Philadelphia. Manager: Ivan H. Peterman. 

Insurance Institute of Indiana, Inc., 241 North Pennsylvania 
Street, Indianapolis 4. Executive Vice President: Allen Dale. 

Michigan Insurance Information Service, 611 Bank of Lansing 
Building, Lansing 16. Manager: L. T. Matthews. 

Minnesota Insurance Information Service, First National Soo Line 
Building, Minneapolis 2. Executive Director: Thomas H. Swain. 

Southern Insurance Information Service, P. O. Box 1111, Atlanta 


1, Ga. Manager: W. Roy Ulrich. 


Southwestern Insurance Information Service, Inc., 812 Gibraltar 
Life Building, Dallas 1, Texas. Executive Secretary: F. Darby 


Hammond. 


Western Insurance Information Service, 3440 Wilshire Blvd., Los 
Angeles 5, California. Executive Director: Albert H. Wood. 
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~ Publ 


ic Relations 


By FRANCIS T. AHEARN 


Insurance Information Office 


of Connecticut 


ciation of 19 domestic companies 
in Connecticut. While today it 
seems like the logical step to have 
taken, at that time it was, of 
course, a novel—if not a radical 
—approach. In the Association we 
have all types of companies— 
stocks and mutuals; selling all 
types of insurance—fire, life, cas- 
ualty, surety, accident, medical; 
sold through all types of policies. 
They are of all sizes from our 
great nationally known companies 
down to the little fellows which 
operate in two or three rooms. 

Our staff is small—a manager 
and secretary; our space is modest 
—two rooms; our purpose is sim- 
ple: to maintain a proper under- 
standing of the insurance industry 
on the part of the people of Con- 
necticut, and to clear up misunder- 
standings when they occur. 

Looking back at the past year, 
it is astonishing how diverse our 
operations have been. 

One would have expected that 
we would have been busy putting 
out an endless number of releases. 
As a matter of fact, releases as 
such have been very few and most 
of those in answer to specific re- 
quests. 

We have, however, earned, on 
a basis of genuine news interest, 
hundreds of columns of news space 
in newspapers both in and out of 
Connecticut, and many hours of 
radio and TV news time. When we 
say we “earned” the news space 
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and the news time, we mean it. 
We’ve never offered a newspaper 
or radio editor, an editorial writer 
or a commentator, anything we 
were not sure was of public inter- 
est. 

Much of the printed material 
this year concerned the automobile 
liability situation. At first glance, 
life insurance people might feel 
this is a topic and a problem re- 
mote from their interests. We in 
Connecticut have not found it so. 

We operate on the demonstrated 
fact that the public in Connecticut 
makes no distinctions between the 
many segments of the industry. 
They do not know or care that 
there is a casualty section, a life 
section, a surety section, an ac- 
cident section. They lump us all 
as one. Nor do our critics and 
enemies make these distinctions. 

We had a very practical demon- 
stration of this fact in Connecticut 
during the past year. On two suc- 
cessive days we had assaults ema- 
nating from high governmental 
sources. In one, badly needed in- 
creases in automobile rates were 
branded as “outrageous.” On the 
next day we were assaulted on a 
tax matter involving the life com- 
panies. It was intended as a de- 
liberate one-two punch. You can 
be sure that the public would have 
been ready to assume that the two 
sections of the industry were one. 
The policyholder resentment in the 
automobile rate situation was ready 


to spill over into the life companies’ 
tax problems. 

In both of these cases our In- 
formation office was prepared to 
take effective countermeasures in- 
stantly. The public was made aware 
of the facts in both situations. 

This I think points up one of 
the most effective justifications for 
all-lines public relations offices. Be- 
fore our organization, there had 
been no central source through 
which the industry in Connecticut 
could present its position quickly 
and effectively. And the obverse 
was equally true. There was no 
single source which people outside 
of the industry could approach to 
get the industry’s position. 


Convenient Focal Point 


From the industry’s point of 
view, the office provides a con- 
venient focal point around which 
to develop a position. All of you 
know how difficult it is to prepare 
a statement of policy for a single 
company. Without an office such as 
ours, preparation of such a state- 
ment for 19 companies would have 
been a tedious process. In emer- 
gencies, the damage would have 
been done and almost forgotten be- 
fore the statement could be cleared. 

With us, it has been, on two or 
three occasions, a matter of an 
hour or two to get a complete 
statement of the Connecticut in- 
dustry’s position on delicate mat- 
ters. In at least one instance we 
were able to issue such a statement 
over the signature of a top execu- 
tive of one of our companies who 
was put in the comfortable and 
strengthening position of saying 
he was speaking not only for his 
own company, but for the insur- 
ance industry of Connecticut. 

Much other published material 
emanated from, or was inspired by, 
the Information Office. 

We arranged for the prepara- 
tion of speeches and their delivery 
to meet specific situations. We pre- 
pared statements on special prob- 
lems. We arranged for articles and 
letters to the editor to correct 
erroneous published material. We 
arranged interviews for newspaper 
reporters with recognized authori- 
ties in our companies. We distrib- 
uted material—some of it texts of 

Continued on page 79 
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MN it ah PMR I a ee 


LOOK AT HIM FRET / 
HE'LL BE ALL PLAYED ouT| 
BY THE TIME HE SEES | 
HIS CUSTOMER... 

AN EASY MARK FOR ME. 


The celebrated ‘'Worry-Go-Round" car- 
toons always had an ornery little cuss 
dubbed "Hi-Tension" lurking and smirking 
over a poor harried creature in the throes 
of an emotional upset. Messages revolved 
almost completely around office and busi- 
ness situations. Example above urged keep- 
ing calm during those tiresome, but unavoid- 
able, waiting spells. 


EOC AB io 





Pik. 2 wanna 














PP oat 
£1 CAN’T SIT 
{HERE ALL DAY .. 


Tensions Rate Attention 


The human anxieties that beset modern men (and women 


and teen-agers, too) have been illustrated and explained in 


a company's series of booklets that number five now. 


8 this booklet helps you under- 
stand your tensions, it will serve 
its purpose. Happy people are ef- 
fective people. And happy, effec- 
tive people are healthy people.” 
With this purpose, Connecticut 
Mutual Life launched in 1955 the 
first and the most widely circu- 
lated of its booklets on mental and 
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emotional health. The idea for 
that booklet began as a set of 
lighthearted cartoons in a maga- 
zine distributed to the company’s 
policyholders. So much favorable 
comment came from readers that 
it was decided to put the cartoons 
into a booklet entitled “The 
Worry-Go-Round.” 


From this first publication came 

a series of three more booklets, 
covering many phases of our hec- 
tic modern life. Recently, the new- 
est booklet “In a Pinch” appeared 
with a new style in the drawings 
(see THE SPECTATOR’S front cover). 
“In a Pinch” brings together the 
Continued on page 75 
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Basically a promotion booklet, "In A 
Pinch?" makes the point that installment 
buying is fine so long as you don't get in 
too deep. For reasonable use of time pay- 
ments, says Connecticut Mutual, insurance 
is the answer to the problem of meeting 
payments during an unforeseen emergency. 


"Satisfaction Guaranteed" is somewhat 
similar in scope to "The Worry-Go-Round," 
that is, it treats common situations in busi- 


ness and industry. Vv 


















































Y-TAS « { 
SATISFACTION 
G UARAN i EB E D Second in Connecticut Mutual's human rela- 
tions series of pamphlets was ‘Needle- 
/ Ya ve ao A | points,” devoted to home and mother. Illus- 
the hae ae r ; tration below carries the title, "Rainy After- 
Ae j noon’ accompanied by this advice: Many 
young mothers who were brought up with 
| too firm a hand go to the other extreme 
Ose 7 © Wie, > : with their own children. This is a mistake. 
so It is unfair to bring up undisciplined chil- 
The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company dren . . . unfair to the children as well as 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT to the community . . . Children want to 


respect their parents, cannot do so_ if 
allowed to run riot all day long.” Vv 
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Problems between the generations, old and new, are among the 
points discussed in ‘Growing Pains." Of the cartoon shown here 
the booklet says: ‘Jimmy and Grandpa should respect each other, 
understand irritating little habits. Different generations have dif- 
ferent needs. Acceptance of this fact can make a happier home." 


| 


7 ite 4 
{FOR HEAVEN’S SAKE, JIMMY / 

TURN THAT BLASTED he 
THING OFF Bk | . : “| JUST DON'T KNOW 
a a “SS ; HOW TO HANDLE THESE 


KIOS WHAT SHALL 
1po?” 


» in 
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Electronics Engineers: What 
Do They Have in Insurance? 


Study of "average" engineers shows strong bent 


toward setting up his own supplementary pension 


ODAY’s average electronic en- 

gineer owns between $12,000 
and $25,000 in life insurance on a 
salary that averages between $6,750 
and $13,927 depending on his age. 
The largest inerease in his life in- 
surance ownership comes between 
the ages of 25 and 30 and reaches 
its maximum when the engineer 
is between 35 and 40. 


Group A&S, Pension 

This engineer has health insur- 
ance benefits through the company 
that employs him, but he also is 
considering setting up his own pri- 
vate plan for health benefits. Most 
of the time, the electronic engineer 
has pension benefits from his em- 
ployer, but again has strong incli- 
nations toward setting up his own 
plan to pay for retirement. 

All of these facts—and the sta- 
tistics to verify them—were com- 
piled by Electronic Industries, one 
of THE SPECTATOR’S companion 
publications in Chilton Company. 

To better understand their read- 
ers, the editors of Electronic Indus- 
tries sent out late last year more 
than 4,000 questionnaires to engi- 


and health protection plans. 


neers who are regularly subscribers 
to that monthly publication. More 
than half of the forms were com- 
pleted and returned, and 1,988 were 
used in the tables, which appeared 
in detail in the March 1959 issue 
of Electronic Industries. 

From this basic data, THE 
SPECTATOR presents, on next page, 
summaries of the tables which may 

Divided into eight age brackets, 
be of interest to insurance readers. 
these data picture growth in the 
market for life insurance within 
this select group. Most of the engi- 
neers—75 per cent—are under age 
40 with 18 per cent in the 25-29 
bracket, 32 per cent in the 30-34 
age group, and 21 per cent in the 
35-39 section. In education, 92 per 
cent of the entire group have col- 
lege degrees, but only 3 per cent 
have their doctorates, and 18 per 
cent their M.A.’s. 

Starting in the under 25 group, 
life insurance owned is about two 
times their median annual income. 
Within the next five years, their 
life protection jumps to a point 
between two and half and three 
times annual income. From age 35 
on, median insurance ownership 


remains almost constant, but their 
median income increases, coming 
back to the original proportion of 
two times annual income. 


Start Own Plans 


With those figures as_ back- 
ground, it seems significant to look 
at the answers to two questions 
on establishing their own insur- 
ance plans, one for health benefits 
and the other for pensions. Here 
again it is in the 25-29 age bracket 
that these engineers first decide to 
make their own pension and health 
protection plans. In that age group 
8 to 10 per cent of the engineers 
decide to start their own plans. 

But from that point on, there is 
a significant difference in their 
answers. Private pension funds 
have rather steady increases with 
a five point jump in the 35-39 
group. On the other hand the num- 
ber having their own plan for 
health benefits remains steady 
through five age brackets—from 
25-29 to 45-49—and then goes up 
20 percentage points within the 
next two brackets. 

Other check-points in this study 
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are the median amounts for liquid 
pr soctine-eadlanernnslaggaer epee’ Electronics Engineers: Answers by Age Groups 
electronic engineers. Although 
they have been able to establish 
their maximum life insurance pro- 
grams between 35 and 40 years 
of age, their liquid assets and the 
values of the homes do not reach 
that insurance amount until after 
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they move up—in income, in family 
life, in value of assets, and even 
in home value where many move 
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After age 35, these tables show 
steady but smaller increases in the 
higher brackets. 
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Adoption, Inheritance Laws 
Conflict in Recent Test Case 


Insurance with No Beneficiary Named Plus 
Carrier's Duty to Defend Are VERDICT Topics 


By LUKE A. BURKE 
Member New York Bar 


Adoption can create some un- 
usual problems in law and the 
insurance part of the law is no ex- 
ception. Let us take a few recent 
cases to illustrate. 

In LaBove v. Metropolitan Life 
Ins. Co. (U. S. Court of Appeals 
for the Third Circuit, March 3, 
1959) the question was whether 
the insured’s mother or daughter 
was entitled to the proceeds of his 
federal employees group policy. 
Prior to the insured’s death, his 
daughter had been adopted by his 
divorced wife’s new husband. The 
adoption was with the natural 
father’s consent. 


Classes of Beneficiaries 

The federal statute provided 
that payment was to be made to the 
person surviving at the date of the 
insured’s death in several succeed- 
ing classes. The first had to do 
with the person designated by the 
insured. In this case the insured 
did not designate anyone. The 
second in line was the surviving 
Here the insured was di- 
vorced from his wife and had never 
remarried, so there was no surviv- 
ing spouse. The third class was 
“the child or children of such em- 
ployee.” The fourth class was, in 
the absence of anyone taking under 
the first three, “the parents of 
such employee.”’ 

The Appellate Court made this 
interesting reasoning in reaching 
its decision: 

“What makes the problem in this 
case is the adoption in New Jersey 
of Mr. La Bove’s minor daughter 
by her stepfather on January 26, 


spouse. 
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1950, to which the natural father 
consented. Does this adoption rule 
her out as the ‘child’ of her natural 
father within the meaning of the 
relevant provision of the federal 
statute? 

“Although the rights arise from 
the provision of the United States 
statute, we take it that the ap- 
plicable law to determine whether 
Francine Kasser is to be considered 
her natural father’s child for the 
purpose involved here is to be set- 
tled by state law as far as ap- 
plicable. 

““The scope of a federal right 
is, of course, a federal question, 
but that does not mean that its 
content is not to be determined by 
state rather than federal law. . 
This is especially true where a 
statute deals with a familial rela- 
tionship; there is no federal law of 
domestic relations which is pri- 
marily a matter of state concern.’ 
DeSylva v. Ballentine, 351 U. S. 
570, 580 (1956). 

“This general statement is borne 
out by the sixth provision of the 
section of the statute above out- 
lined. Reference is there made to 
‘other next of kin of such employee 
entitled under the laws of domicile 
of such employee at the time of his 
death.’ 

“The New Jersey adoption stat- 
ute of 1954, which was in effect at 
the time of the death of Harry La 
Bove, is couched in very broad 
terms as shown in R. §S. 9:3-17 
under the heading ‘Public Policy.’ 
More specifically, in 9:3-30, which 
describes the effect of adoption, 
the language is definite and far- 
reaching. The statute provides: 

“*A. The entry of a judgment 
of adoption shall terminate all re- 
lationships between the child and 


his parents, and shall terminate all 
rights, duties, and obligations of 
any person which are founded upon 
such relationships, including rights 
of inheritance under the intestate 
laws of this State.’ 


Intestate Law Applies 

“Argument for the minor claim- 
ant suggests that the New Jersey 
legis!ature has endeavored to re- 
peal the laws of biology, that such 
a result is impossible to achieve, 
and that it is unconstitutional to 
try it. We do not think the legis- 
lature is to have any such purpose 
ascribed to it. No doubt the stat- 
ute cannot in all situations be ap- 
plied literally. The relationship of 
blood between the natural parent 
and the natural] child still persists, 
of course, despite any number of 
legislative words and acts of adop- 
tion. Thus, if the natural parent 
and the natural child should marry 
after the natural child has been 
adopted by somebody else, we can- 
not think that the marriage would 
be any less incestuous because of 
the adoption. But the act quite 
obviously proposes to create so far 
as possible a place for the adopted 
child in the new family. And we 
think it equally clear that it is de- 
signed, so far as possible, to cut off 
the previous legal relationships of 
the adopted child with its natural 
parents who gave their consent to 
its adoption by others. The New 
Jersey statute provides that Fran- 
cine, the natural child of Harry La 
Bove and the adopted child of Sid- 
ney Kasser, may not claim as a 
child a share in La Bove’s estate 
if he had died intestate. It tends 
strongly to prove, likewise, that 

she cannot prevail in this case. 
“The appellant argues, however, 
that the Act of 1954 is not appli- 
cable, that the Act of 1902 is ap- 
plicable and that the 1954 statute 
preserved all vested rights under 
the 1902 law. This point does not 
help us with this case. There is no 
vested right in a child to share in 
its parents’ estate for we do not 
have forced heirship in this coun- 
try. The child may be cut out of a 
will at the parents’ pleasure. The 
child’s claim upon intestate succes- 
sion is determined by the law in 
force at the death of the parent 
Continued on page 54 
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Verdict 


Continued from page 52 


as indeed are the rights of anybody 
else who takes from another by 
intestate succession. So, indeed, is 
the common law as to the validity 
of a will; it speaks as of the date 
of the death of the testator. So 
here it is clear to us that the ap- 
plicable New Jersey law is that in 
force at the time of the decedent’s 


death on February 4, 1957, and 
that the 1954 statute gives or lim- 
its whatever rights Francine may 
have. She has no rights as a dis- 
tributee of her father’s estate and 
she has no rights as a ‘child’ under 
his life insurance policy.” 


Carrier's Duty to Investigate 

In the past year we have dis- 
cussed a number of cases which 
pointed out the distinction between 
a earrier’s “duty to defend” and 
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” 


its “duty to pay.” Let us look at a 
very recent case which injects a 
new element, the “duty to investi- 
gate.” 


Standard O. L. & T. 


The carrier issued an O. L. and 
T. Public Liability Policy to Ira 
Yandow and Donald McGettrick, 
doing business as the Essex Res- 
taurant. The policy was in the 
standard form with the clause: 
“Assault and Battery shall be 
deemed an accident unless com- 
mitted by or at the direction of the 
insured.” 

While the policy was in force, 
a fracas broke out in the Essex 
Restaurant. As a consequence, an 
Arthur North retained a lawyer 
to sue McGettrick for civil assault. 
The lawyer wrote a claim letter to 
McGettrick which was turned over 
to the company’s adjuster. The lat- 
ter took written statements from 
McGettrick and Yandow. He 
learned from North’s lawyer that 
the claim was for assault and bat- 
tery. He then advised McGettrick 
that the company would not defend 
the threatened suit because the pol- 
icy did not cover. North brought 
suit and McGettrick retained his 
own lawyer to defend it. His at- 
torney obtained statements from 
twelve or more witnesses to show 
that McGettrick’s battery of North 
was in self defense. He negotiated 
settlement with North’s attorney 
and finally the company’s adjuster 
settled the suit for a small amount 
to reduce the expenses of defend- 
ing a possible action against the 
company. 

McGettrick then sued the com- 
pany to recover his expenses in de- 
fending the suit. The U. S. Court 
for the District of Vermont heard 
the case and the jury awarded a 
verdict to the insured. The com- 
pany appealed and the appellate 
court affirmed (although it sub- 
stantially reduced the amount of 
the damages). In reaching its de- 
cision, the appellate court said: 

“The language of the policy it- 
self does not support the appel- 
lant’s contention. It says that as- 
sault and battery shall be deemed 
an accident (and therefore covered 
by the policy) unless committed by 
or at the direction of the insured. 
It would be impossible to make a 
stronger inferential statement that 
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an incident alleged to be an assault 
and battery committed by the in- 
sured, but which was not an as- 
sault and battery at all, because 
what was done was done in self- 
defense, is within the definition of 
an accident and is therefore cov- 
ered by the policy. The language 
of the policy says nothing about 
statement of claims, or allegations 
in pleadings filed in lawsuits. It 
would seem, therefore, that it must 
have reference to objective facts. 


Express Bargain to Defend 


“Liability policies commonly con- 
tain a promise to defend any suit 
against the insured alleging injury 
covered by the policy even if the 
suit is groundless, false or fraudu- 
lent. When insurance companies 
have sought to disclaim responsibil- 
ity for the defense of such suits by 
showing that in fact the injury 
resulted from a cause excluded 
from coverage by the policy, the 
courts have held them to their ex- 
press bargain to defend such 
BUItS; 2... 

“The conclusion that because the 
insurance company is bound to de- 
fend a suit alleging a claim cov- 
ered by its policy, when in fact 
the incident giving rise to the claim 
was outside the scope of, or was 
expressly excluded from coverage 
therefore the company is excused 
from defending a suit alleging 
facts not covered by the policy, is 
a non sequitur. In the former case, 
the express agreement to defend is 
controlling. In the latter case, there 
is no express agreement as to the 
duty to defend, and the rights of 
the parties must be determined by 
fairly construing the insurance 
contract in such a way as to carry 
out its intended purpose. 

“The instant case of the small 
tavern poses the problem well. 
When the partners buy their liabil- 
ity insurance, they may well sup- 
pose that they are, for the pre- 
miums paid, getting protection 
from the expenses which tavern 
incidents may entail. If they read 
their policy, they see that assaults 
are “accidents,” and therefore cov- 
ered by the policy, unless they 
themselves commit them. They 
conclude that if they refrain from 
unlawful conduct in this regard, 
they are covered by their insur- 
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ance. But a customer is disorderly 
and they properly eject him. Or he 
assaults another customer, who is 
within the protection of their 
tavern, and they forcibly restrain 
him. He sues them for assault and 
battery. According to the appel- 
lant’s contention, they have no in- 
surance for this situation. We think 
the District Court was right in im- 
posing upon the insurance company 
the duty to reasonably investigate 
the situation and in holding that 
its failure to do so was a breach 
of its duty under its contract. The 


jury found that it had not made 
the required investigation, and 
that, in fact, McGettrick had not 
committed an assault and battery 
upon North. Since the insurance 
company had not made the re- 
quired investigation, the only pos- 
sible substitute for what its inves- 
tigation would have shown is the 
jury’s own finding as to the merits 
of North’s claim.” 

(McGettrick v. Fidelity & Casualty 
Co. of New York, U. S. Court of 
Appeals for the Second Circuit, 
March 12, 1959) 
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Coverages and Forms 


Continued from page 35 


sideration in determining gross 
earnings for insurance purposes. 
The item refers to payments to 
processors who perform certain 
operations that enter into an as- 
sured’s finished product. Manufac- 
turers are finding that many oper- 
ations can be performed more effi- 
ciently and in many cases more 
cheaply, by specialists. Payments 
to such processors are part of the 
cost of materials and in many 
instances are quite substantial. 
Since the direct Business Inter- 
ruption policy does not provide 
indemnity for such expenses, they 
can be deducted from the amounts 
used to compute gross earnings. 
Contingent Business Interruption 
Coverage should be considered if 
the processors’ operations are vi- 
tal to the assured’s continued out- 
put of goods. 

Incidentally, provision is made 
in the work sheet for the attach- 
ment of endorsements “A” or 


Ik A WELL-BALANCED COMPANY 


FLEXIBLE INCOME 


“B.” In either instance the entire 
amount of ordinary payroll is de- 
ducted. If a limited period is to be 
covered as indicated under en- 
dorsement “B,” that portion of the 
payroll to be insured is then added 
back into the figures to which the 
co-insurance percentage is ap- 
plied. 

The new policies do not place 
time limitations on the raw stock 
or stock in process. The old forms 
restricted indemnity payments for 
interruption due to destruction of 
raw stock and stock in process to 
30 days. 


Rates Applicable to New Policies 


The rates for the new Gross 
Earnings forms without the at- 
tachment of endorsements “A” or 
“B” indicate a reduction for pol- 
icies applying on manufacturing 
risks as follows: 


Selected Old New 
Co-Insurance Rates Rates 
Percentage (Based upon Building Rates) 
50% 100% 90% 
60% 90% 80% 
70% 82% 759 


oa we or pais 
80% 1a% 10% 


No change is indicated for Mer- 
cantile risks. 

Rates in the New York City ter- 
ritory are based upon contents fire 
rates. Different percentages are 
used. 


One Rate for Each Form 


Elimination of ordinary payrolls 
under endorsement “A” or limit- 
ing of the coverage period for this 
item under “B” increases the in- 
surance charges. Since the 80% 
co-insurance clause is mandatory 
there is only one rate for each 
form. For Form 3, the rate is in- 
creased from 60 per cent to 73 per 
cent and for Form 4, the increase 
is from 70 per cent to 80 per cent. 

Endorsement “B” rates are de- 
pendent upon the period of cover- 
age selected, being: 

Form 3 Form 4 
(percentage of 
Period Building rate) 
90 days 9% 86% 
120 days 17% 84% 
150 days 75 % 82% 
180 days 73% 80% 


Coverage 


Blanket Insurance may be writ- 
ten to cover all premises for one 
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insurable amount although blan- 
ket rating procedures vary accord- 
ing to territories. Co-insurance of 
70 per cent is mandatory. If 
either endorsement “A” or “B” is 
attached, the 90 per cent clause 
must be used. An average rate may 
be established. The usual proce- 
dure is to multiply the area of 
each premises times its applicable 
Business Interruption rate to de- 
velop a “weighted” rates. Divide 
total areas into total “weighted” 
rates to establish the average. 

A combination of manufactur- 
ing and mercantile premises may 
be insured under a blanket policy. 
An average rate is computed for 
all premises as above. A separate 
average rate is established for the 
manufacturing plants or process- 
ing units in a similar manner. Use 
the higher of the two rates. 

Inclusion of processing and non- 
processing premises under a Blan- 
ket policy requires the attachment 
of a special rider known as the 
“Combined Manufacturing and 
Mercantile” endorsement. This 
rider should also be attached to 
policies issued to manufacturers 
who purchase merchandise from 
others in a finished state for sale 
to others. It will be found that 
many industries make such pur- 
chases of goods, similar or per- 
taining to their own products, in 
order to offer a complete line of 
merchandise to their customers. 


New Forms Increase Limits 


The new Business Interruption 
forms should result in increased 
amounts of the individual Busi- 
ness Interruption policies sold. 
The elimination or reduction of 
ordinary payroll indemnity cover- 
age requires some additional com- 
putation efforts and involves fur- 
ther coverage explanations which 
producers will attempt to avoid. 
The Gross Earnings form has one 
distinct advantage in that when 
computing values the producer 
does not have to determine what 
constitutes ordinary payroll neces- 
sary to sustain the assured’s oper- 
ations (and for which indemnity 
will be paid). The Gross Earnings 
includes this entire item by policy 
definition; such determination will 
be made after an insurable loss 
occurs. 
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Travelers Annual Study Shows 
Traffic Injuries Increase 6% 


“Luckless Legion" Pictures Figures 
For NEW PRODUCTS AND SERVICES Readers 


The 1959 edition of The Travel- 
ers report on traffic accidents dur- 
ing 1958 shows a continuing in- 
crease in accidents on the highway. 
Titled ‘“‘The Luckless Legion,” the 
booklet, with sardonic cartoons and 
mordant text, strives to promote 
street safety. 

“Once again, in 1958,” says the 
booklet’s introduction, “an increas- 
ing number of Americans joined 
the ranks of The Luckless Legion. 
They joined this army of the in- 
jured and the dead with seemingly 
relentless enthusiasm for suffering 
and pain. There is no glory at- 
tached to being a member of The 
Luckless Legion. Yet twelve per 
cent more people than in 1957 
crashed through the sound driving 
barrier, to be numbered among the 
injured. ... 

“The Luckless Legion is becom- 
ing one of our most shameful 
problems. For a people which has 
always tackled its problems with 
vigorous and creative solutions, we 
have remained indecisive and help- 
less against the rising tide of this 
Legion of doom... . The recruiting 
drive for The Luckless Legion is 
hour of every day. Slow 
down. Be careful. And you'll avoid 
this most dangerous draft.” 


every 


Copies of the booklet are 
available free from The Travelers. 
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ographing with paste ink is offered 
by Bohn Duplicator Company, 
illustrating the versatility and 
quality of its Rex Rotary M-4 
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USE REPLY CARD ON PAGE 65 


For more information on one or more of these 
items, tear out the reply card. Circle on it the 
number or numbers matching the figures following 
each item in which you are interested. Fill in the 
blanks, sign your name and mail the card. 

This reply card is not an order blank. Please do 
NOT send money to THE SPECTATOR. Card merely tells 
the supplier that you want, without obligation, more 
information about his product or publication. 


mimeo machine. Electrically oper- 
ated, the M-4 has twin cylinders 
and uses printer’s paste ink that 
does not leak. Clothes and hands 
stay clean. An automatic cut-off 
counter stops operation when the 
desired number of copies are made. 
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Portable Microfilmer 

A portable microfilmer is an- 
nounced by Recordak Corporation, 
subsidiary of Eastman Kodak. 


Unit weighs 24 pounds, less than 
a typewriter, and can be carried 
from one department to another. 
For travel convenience, a light- 
weight carrying case is available. 
Film units are removable and in- 
terchangeable. Machine has a ca- 


pacity of 100 feet of film, and 
will microfilm 2,500 letters or 
6,000 check-size documents. Two 
rolls of film can be exposed at the 
same time. Audible and visual 
signals assure the operator of ade- 
quate film supply and proper op- 
eration. 

For Further Information Circle 56 on Card 


Booklet on Annual ILI Meeting 


A booklet reporting on its 20th 
annual meeting held in New York 
last December has been prepared 
by the Institute of Life Insurance. 
All addresses given at the meeting 
are published, along with staff re- 
ports by the various divisions of 
the Institute. Also listed are all 
member companies, directors, offi- 
cers, and staff of the Institute. 
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Pocket Chart for OAS! Benefits 

A Social Security Slide-O-Scope 
computes benefits automatically. 
Slide rule calculator for the new 
benefits under social security was 
developed by the National Under- 
writer Company. It computes all 
survivor and retirement benefits 
automatically with no chance for 
error. Price is $2 for a minimum 
order of six Slide-O-Scopes. 


For Further Information Circle 58 on Card 


Booklet Promotes Group Sales 


Designed to remove erroneous 
impressions about selling group in- 
surance, a new booklet entitled 
“False Impressions” has been de- 
veloped by Occidental Life of Cali- 
fornia. 

Common objections, voiced by 
agents and brokers such as, “sell- 
ing group takes too much time” 
and “group prospects are hard to 
find,” are set forth and then dis- 
pelled with facts. Cartoons are used 
to illustrate the booklet. 

Copies are offered free by the 
company. 
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Vinyl Sleeves Protect IBM Cards 
Vinyl plastic sleeves made by 
Forbes Products protect IBM 
cards from bending, dirt or dam- 
age. Several cards may be placed 
Continued on page 60 
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NEW IBM RAMAC 305 


at Rio Grande National Life 


Brings the Benefit of Electronics 


Complete management controil—that’s the inside story of 
RAMAC 305 performance at Rio Grande National Life, accord- 
ing to this statement by Turner B. Baxter, Vice-President: ‘‘The 
tremendous benefits of RAMAC are felt at all levels of our 
company management.” 


Major applications are general ledger, agents’ records, commis- 
sion accounts, and claims, mortality and morbidity statistics. 


Preparation of the general ledger is automatic. It eliminates the 
need to post journals and subsidiary ledgers. With RAMAC 
305 handling the general ledger electronically, Rio Grande 
executives enjoy better financial information and tighter con- 
trol over income and expenditures. 


For agents’ accounting, the RAMAC not only handles approxi- 
mately 30,000 records for the 650 field employees of the com- 
pany, but provides ample capacity for the projected expansion 
of the field force for the next three years. 


to All Levels of Management 


With a look towards the future, Rio Grande management is 
investigating the important applications of policy issue and 
mortgage loans. 

Like all IBM Data Processing equipment, the IBM RAMAC 305 
may be purchased or leased. For details on how it might help 
you in your business, call your local IBM representative. 


President of Rio Grande National Life Insurance Company, Dallas, Texas 


IBM. 





New Products and Services 


Continued from page 58 


in one sleeve, thus eliminating 
time consuming operation of at- 
taching and removing staples or 
clips. Sleeves are .008 in. thick 
with transparent front and trans- 
lucent back, permitting stiffness 
and full visibility while providing 
flexibility for holding one or a 
group of cards snugly in place. 
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Dispenser for Double-Coated Tape 
A compact, economical dispenser 
for linerless double-coated tape is 
offered by Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Company. 

The dispenser is designed for 
fast, permanent applications, such 
as attaching riders to insurance 
policies, or mounting photos. It is 
called the C-12 Double-Coated 
Tape Applier, and it is loaded 
from underneath with “Scotch” 
brand double-coated tape No. 665. 


The Flowers that 


A strip of tape eight inches in 
length is exposed across the top 
of the device. 


The applier replaces glue-pots 
or staples for this purpose. 
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Automatic Card Punching 

A new brechure describes how 
the Synchro-Tape Typewriter cuts 
punched-card costs. Leaflet is of- 
fered by Remington Rand Division 
of Sperry Rand Corporation. 

This four-page brochure ex- 
plains techniques by which the 
Synchro-Tape unit eliminates the 
manual jobs of card punching and 
verifying. There is only one step 
requiring an operator, and even 
this step may be largely automatic 


Bloom in the... ete. 


It is the time of the lamb, 


the robin, and the crocus. 


It is a time of rejuvenation 
for all growing things .. . 


including insurance men 


and companies. 


THE 
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when coded tapes are used to type 
repetitive details automatically 
while the first document of a new 
transaction is being written. 

In addition to control and opera- 
tion of machines for writing docu- 
ments, Synchro-Tape produces 
punched cards by automatic punch- 
ing. These automatically punched 
cards make reports and analysis of 
data quickly available to manage- 
ment. 
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Light-Weight Extinguisher 

A small, easy-to-operate fire ex- 
tinguisher is being marketed in 
two models by the Fyr-Fyter Com- 
pany. Called “Safety Twin” mod- 
els, the 214-lb. dry chemical ex- 
tinguishers are finished in chrome 
plate or vermilion red. Units are 
approved by both Factory Mutual 
and Underwriters Laboratories. 
Chemical used for the charge is 
Formula H, described as_ highly 
resistant to moisture, heat and 
compaction. No inverting or pump- 
ing is necessary. 
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REINSURANCE BROKERS 


Exclusively 


More than a quarter century of constant 
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progress and growth through unexcelled 
service to insurance companies. 
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Section Land Locater 

A transparent plastic template 
made by Jero Templet Company 
instantly locates any section of 





land on township drawn maps. The 
locater fits eight most commonly 
used map scales, four on each 
template. Convenient size, 334 in. 
x 6%4 in., fits pocket or ring 
binder. Price is $3.75 per set. 
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Vacation Chart for Offices 

A vacation chart to help busi- 
nessmen forecast vacation periods 
and prepare for resulting work 
overloads is offered by Man- 
power, Inc., specialists in tempo- 
rary help service. 

The free calendar, covering the 
months through January, 1960, is 
arranged so that executives can 
chart periods and departments in 
which extra help will be needed. 
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CPCU “Annals” 

The Society of Chartered Prop- 
erty and Casualty Underwriters 
has published the 1959 issue of 
“The Annals,” official CPCU pub- 
lication. This edition primarily 
includes the papers presented at 
the CPCU Seminars in New Or- 
leans last fall. 

Papers in this issue describe the 
origin and nature of economic and 
social changes; the economic, gov- 
ernmental and social changes af- 
fecting the insurance business; the 
financial aspects of insurance oper- 
ation; the lack of public under- 
standing of the insurance function; 
an analysis of high loss costs; an 
analysis of the expense portion of 
the premium dollar and a special 
research study on the theory and 
technique of proof. 

Also three special study projects 
deal with the subject of the prac- 


May 1959 


tical aspects of contractual liabil- 
ity, insurance problems in leases 
and the place of self insurance in 
the insurance business. 

This 1959 issue (195 pages) of 
“The Annals” is available at $3 per 
copy. 
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Adding Machines $109 

Electric adding machines, eco- 
nomically priced but rugged 
enough to stand the gaff of a busy 
office, have been introduced by 
the General-Gilbert Corporation. 
Prices range from $109 to $179. 


The 400 heavy-duty series in- 
clude three models, com- 
pactly designed to take only 8 x 
11 inches of desk space. Control 
keys are electrified to eliminate 
extra strokes. Concave key faces 
keep fingers from slipping and 
causing errors. Cycling time is 
less than 4/10 of a second. 
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each 


“Carbonless” Copies 
Division of 
announced 


IBM 
busi- 


The Supplies 
Corporation has 
ness forms with a new 
paper on which 
forms can be made without using 
carbon paper. Now being used in 
IBM punched card sets, the paper 
was developed by the Oxford Paper 
Company of New York, with IBM’s 
assistance. 

The new paper makes possible 
cleaner copies since there is no 
smudging or carbon transfer to the 
user’s hands. In addition, paper 
handling is minimized by the elim- 
ination of “throw away” carbons. 

“Carbonless” paper is pressure- 


‘carbon- 


less” copies of 
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MORE THAN A 


BUSINESS 


To be the first life insurance company in 
America would be honor indeed. But to 
recall also that the Fund is the oldest 
chartered business in our fair land, gives 
us another reason to be proud. 

First in many ways, this honorable, not 
venerable, company has progressively used 
the best methods available in this ministry. 
Good will has been closely allied to good 
business. When the Fund stretched out 
its hand to help the needy, that hand has 
not been empty. Family tables have been 
replenished by the aid of actuarial tables 
The Greathearts have a reasonableness 
that the thoughtless never know. When 
the Fund’s ministry to the clergy requires 
it, the Fund will pioneer in new fields 
of service. 
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14 BRANCHES—COAST 10 COAST 
TEXAS TO ONTARIO 
PRESBYTERIAN MINISTERS’ FUND 
Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia 3, Pa 
ALEXANDER MACKIE, PRESIDENT 
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sensitive; no chemical action is in- 
volved. Images are produced on its 
surface by any writing instrument 
—ballpoint pen, pencil, typewriter 
or other business machine. With 
the new paper, as many as nine 
copies can be made at one time, de- 
pending on the writing instrument 


used and the weight of the original 
document. To aid in distinguishing 
copies, the paper is available in a 
variety of colors. 
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Northeast Ohio Studied 


Northeast Ohio is called ‘Land 
of Promise” in a market study 
made by Rowley Publications. 
Newspapers published by this 
chain are distributed in Ashtabula, 
Lake and Geauga counties of Ohio. 


A short digest of figures on in- 
dustry, population and other perti- 
nent statistics is given in a conve- 
nient file folder. Later supplements 
are planned, giving more detailed 
facts for marketing departments 
of national products and services. 
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Rack Holds Leaflets 

Adapting the “self service’ idea 
to the financial field, an aluminum 
literature stand provides space 


for distribution of folders describ- 
ing various services. 

Twelve entirely different fold- 
ers can be displayed in this stand, 





KEMPER INSURANCE REPORTS: 


Highlights of 1958 


Assets: $360,068,450 Premium Income (sales): $203,188,529 
*Underwriting Earnings: $22,942,424 *Investment Earnings: $6,433,545 
*Policyholder dividends: $19,629,102 


*Excludes Life Company Operations 


Help Yowuelf 
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Fidelity of Fulton increased insurance-in-force 142 per cent and dividends to 
policyholders 25 per cent in its first year as a member of the Kemper group. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company 
Chicago 40 
Statement at the close of business December 31, 1958, as reported to the Depart- 
ment of Insurance, State of Illinois (All bonds amortized. Stocks at book value, which 
is less thon market value. If all stocks were valued at market, assets would be increased 
$8,677,358.85. Surplus would rise by the same amount, less a reserve with which to 
pay the 25% capital gains tax.) 


ASSETS 
Cash in banks. ; OF Nn Nt 
U.S. government bills, certificates and notes. 
U.S. government bonds... 
Canadian government bonds 
State, county and municipal bonds 
Public utility and other bonds 
Oe Sar ne PE 
First mortgages and collateral loans 
Real estate (including company buildings) 
Premiums in transmission. . ve 
Accrued interest and other assets 
TOTAL ASSETS. . 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for losses and adjusting expenses 
Reserve for unearned premiums.......... 
Reserve for taxes, expenses and reinsurance 
Reserve for dividends to policyholders 


or 4 to 6 can be rotated over the 
12 slots. There is an opening at 
the top of the stand that makes it 
easy to replace the standard card 
shown with a special message you 
can have lettered locally by a 
show card writer. 
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$ 8,517,164.70 
84,225,779.19 
64,375,130.68 
3,862,752.46 
22,663,996.92 
10,729,735.14 
15,865,100.71 
945,162.44 
17,507,418.11 
4,599,453.59 
_1,972,906.35 
$235,264,600.29 


Program for Insurance Adjusters 


Western Adjustment and In- 
spection Company has extended its 
educational services with a Profes- 
sional Insurance Adjuster Pro- 
gram. Beginning with the trainee 
adjuster, the program covers three 
stages, leading to designations of 
adjuster, senior adjuster and pro- 
fessional adjuster. Scope includes 
fire, automobile, marine and casu- 
alty lines, as well as basic insur- 
ance principles and concepts. 

Complete explanation of pur- 
poses and methods are given in a 
booklet offered by Western. 
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$119,061,685.00 
46,443,930.00 
7,931,547.55 
_21,827,437.74 
. . .$195,264,600.29 
Reserve for portfolio fluctuation 
Reserve for contingencies 
Net Surplus........ 
SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICYHOLDERS 


$235,264,600.29 


Securities carried at $15,377,597.03 in the above statement 
are deposited as required by law. 


Other companies in the Kemper group include American Motorists Insurance 
Company, Chicago 40, Fidelity Life Association, A Mutual Legal Reserve Com- 
pany, of Fulton, Illinois, American Manufacturers Mutual Insurance Company, 
Home Office New York 17, Executive Office Chicago 6 and Federal Mutual 
Insurance Company, Chicago 40. We will be glad to supply financial statements 
on request. 








Safer Driving on Super Roads 
Reprints of a _ safety article 
which appeared in Commercial Car 
Journal, another Chilton publica- 
tion, are available in pamphlet 


Chicago 40 
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form. Titled “Staying Alive on the 
Super Roads,” the suggestions 
given were originally designed for 
truck drivers and other operators 
of fleet vehicles constantly using 
super-highways. Fleet safety direc- 
tors have urged that the informa- 
tion be made available to all motor- 
ists. Reprints are 10¢ each up to 
100 copies, and 8¢ each for more 
than 100. A sample copy will be 
sent on request. 
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Mortgage Insurance Visual 


A colorful sales presentation to 
help life underwriters sell mort- 
gage cancellation insurance is of- 
fered by Pictorial Publishers. 

Book is 84% x 11 inches and 
contains eight picture-dominated 
pages in full color. Underwriters 
use the booklet, titled “With You 
in the Picture,” to supplement 


their sales talk on life insurance 
for home mortgages. Publication 
is available either as a standard 
booklet or as a prestige edition 
with a coat of acetate on each 
page, adding durability and bril- 
liance. 
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Fire Extinguishers Analyzed 


A six-page folder, titled “A 
Guide to Fire Extinguishers,” has 
been issued by Ansul Chemical. 

Folder contains a table which 
compares characteristics of various 
types of fire extinguishers. A bar 
graph on the last page shows the 
comparative effectiveness of ex- 
tinguishing agents according to 
Underwriters’ Laboratory ratings. 


For Further Information Circle 74 on Card 
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ain YEARS 


SUN LIFE 

HAS OPENED TWENTY-FOUR NEW BRANCH TERRITORIES 
IN NORTH AMERICA TO SERVE THE EXPANDING 
BUSINESS OF ITS REPRESENTATIVES. 

SUN LIFE IS A PROGRESSIVE 

COMPANY IN A PROGRESSIVE 

INDUSTRY. 


| SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF f=?2lF@ =" CANADA 


$3 billion paid in policy benefits 











BROWN and RICHARDSON 
BROWN, CONRAD and RICHARDSON 


Consulting Actuaries 


Edward D. Brown, Jr. Jean Conrad Robert A. Richardson 
CHICAGO CLEVELAND 








“There are no circumstances, however 
unfortunate, that clever people do not 
extract some advantage from them.” 

LA ROCHEFOUCAULD. 


His face was red: his pocket nerve hurt when he discov- 
ered that one of his trusted employees had been collect- 
ing premiums and , but he sold a lot of fidelity 
insurance using himself as the horrible example. 


Naw thngitemnein 
(Casumae? Company 


BALTIMORE NEW YORK 














Mortgage Disability Contract 
Offered with Homeowners 


Plan described in NEW CONTRACTS AND POLICIES 
pays mortgage for up fo five years 


Policyholders in most states in- 
sured under any residence package 
policies issued by Phoenix of 
London Group will soon be offered 
mortgage disability insurance in a 
companion policy. 

Homeowners Mortgage Disabil- 
ity Policy will continue monthly 
mortgage payments, after a 15 or 
30-day waiting period, should the 
insured be unable to work because 
of accident or illness. Payments 
may continue for up to five years, 
regardless of salary continuation 
or other benefits. 

Plan will involve no individual 
classifications; physical examina- 
tions will not be required; and the 
rating is described as_ simplified 
and timesaving. 

For Further Information Circle 252 on Card 


Partial Premium for 10 Years 


Called the Modified 5-10, a new 
policy by United States Life calls 
for half of the full annual premium 
for the first five years, 75 per cent 
for the next five, and the maximum 
premium from the 11th year on. 

These policies are designed for 
young professional and _ business 
men with rising incomes. 

For Further Information Circle 253 on Card 


No Automatic Age Limit for A&S 


“Health Programs of 
tion” is a new series of accident 
and sickness insurance offered by 
The Fund. The series features: 
Income Continuance available for 
one year, five years, or life; Blanket 


Percep- 


Medical Expense (up to $5,000 
with optional deductibles; and Ac- 


64 


WHAT THE NUMBERS MEAN 


If you would like more information about one or 
more of the policies or lines reviewed here, circle 
on the card between pages 64 and 67 the number 
or numbers following those items. Write your name 
and address on the card and drop it in the mail. 


cidental Death and Dismemberment 
benefits up to $200,000. Catastro- 
phic Hospital and Nurse Expense 
with choice of deductibles and op- 
tional surgical schedule as well as 
Overhead Expense Reimbursement 
plans, geared to the needs of 
the independent businessman, are 
among the new policies. 

All premiums are level and there 
is no automatic age termination. 
Rating techniques have been sim- 
plified for the producer. 


For Further Information Circle 254 on Card 


Income Protection for Groups 

Prudential now provides long- 
term income protection on a group 
basis, For total disability, the plan 
pays from $100 to $1000 per month. 

Standard plan provides continu- 
ous income for disabled persons to 
age 65. Shorter durations are also 
available. 

To qualify for coverage, the 
group to be insured must include 
at least 25 employees earning $600 
or more per month. The plan may 
be written on either a non occupa- 
tional or a 24-hour coverage basis. 
No evidence of insurability is re- 
quired of present or future em- 
ployees (except late entrants), and 
there are no exclusions of preexist- 
ing conditions. 


Payments to a disabled employee 
will not be discontinued during the 
full benefit period even if the orig- 
inal group policy is no longer in 
force. 

The plan requires an employer 
contribution of at least 50 per cent 
of the premium. Prudential recom- 
mends that employee contributions 
be eliminated altogether as the 
limiting age is approached. Costs 
run between one and two per cent 
of covered payroll for a _ typical 
plan. 

Benefits to a disabled employee 
begin after completion of an elimi- 
nation period. The’ elimination 
period is frequently set at 13, 26 
or 52 weeks so that long term dis- 
ability benefits payments will begin 
when existing short-term sickness 
and accident or salary continuance 
programs run out. By means of a 
‘“non-duplication’”’ provision, the 
benefits payable under the plan are 
reduced if the employee is entitled 
to receive other disability benefits 
and the combined benefits exceed a 
specified percentage of earnings. 

Total disability during the first 
year is defined on the basis of the 
employee’s inability to perform the 
duties of his occupation at the time 
of disablement. After that, it is on 
the basis of inability to carry on 
any occupation. 


Term Income Plan 


Country Life offers monthly in- 
come for dependents on a term 
basis. This protection goes into 
effect the day the policy is issued, 
and is available for the next 20 

Continued on page 67 
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Analysis of Insurance Practices 

“Insurance Principles and Practices” analyzes all types 
of insurance and is a guidebook for students, business- 
men, and the insurance-buying public. The author has 
sought to strike a balance between a discussion of insur- 
ance principles and policy analysis. Attention is also 
given to fundamental legal principles. 

By combining life and health principles with those for 
fire and casualty, the book gives a broad, “all lines” pic- 
ture of insurance. The author, Frank Joseph Angell, 
associate professor of insurance at the School of Com- 
merce, Accounts and Finance, New York University, has 
also included a chapter on “social insurance.” 

A comprehensive introductory study for college stu- 
dents, the book also can serve as a review for the certifi- 
cation examinations. Published by Ronald Press Com- 
pany, “Insurance Principles and Practices” contains 894 
pages and sells for $7.50. 
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Tax Changes for Partnerships 


Recent changes in the Internal Revenue Code offer some 
valuable advantages to business partnerships. These new 
s . 


provisions are discussed in non-technical language in a 
book entitled “What Unincorporated Businesses Should 
Know About the Subchapter S Corporation.” Author is 
James F. Norton, CLU, editor of Management Plans Ser- 
vice for Research & Review. 

The book explains the “Subchapter S” designation, and 
outlines the requirements a firm must fulfill to take ad- 


FIRST CLASS 
Permit No. 36 
New York, N. Y 














vantage of the new tax advantages. Research & Review 
Service is the publisher. 31 pages. 65 cents. 
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P. O. Box 68 
Village Station 
New York 14, N. Y 


Time Saver Describes A&S Policies 


The latest edition of “Time Saver for Accident and 
Sickness Insurance” describes over 1,800 contracts of 
nearly 100 companies. Many new policies are described, 


Continued on next page 
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as well as those completely revised and brought up to 
date. 

National Underwriter is the publisher. 1,000 pages. 
$6.50. 
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o What Should Your Job Pay? 


“What You Can Earn in 250 Different Careers” by Ben 


: Puchaski is a study based on research work by Career 
Research Associates. Covering most occupations, the book 
gives the complete story on starting salaries, and on earn- 


ings after five to ten years of experience. 

Features include “Important Facts to Consider in 
Choosing Your Career,” “The Cost of Four Years at Col- 
lege,” and “How to Apply for a Scholarship.” Book is 
published by Chilton Book Division. $2.50. 
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From India: Reinsurance Techniques 


Written by an international expert on reinsurance, and 
published in Bombay, India, “Adminstration of Profes- 
sional Reinsurance” covers both theories and operation 
of this phase of insurance. The author, Jaroslav Tuma, 
was manager of the First Bohemian Reinsurance Bank 
for 18 years, and was a regular lecturer on reinsurance 
at the University of Prague. 

Work was edited and published by H. L. Mathrawala 
of the reinsurance firm of Mathrawala & Sons. For in- 
formation and price list, write to Mathrawala & Sons, 219, 
Frere Road, Fort, Bombay 1, India. 
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New Contracts and Policies 


Continued from page 64 


years. If the insured dies during 
the 20 year period, his family re- 
ceives the guaranteed income for 
the balance of the 20 years. A 
participating policy, it provides for 
completion of premium payments 
in 16 years. 

Plan is issued from ages 18 to 
50 and may be converted to any 
permanent plan of insurance within 
16 years from date of issue and 
before age 60. 


For Further Information Circle 255 on Card 


15-Year Mortgage Protection 


Colonial Life has a new 15-year 
family security policy. Plan is a 
special decreasing term contract 
and is designed for mortgage life 
insurance. 

Premium payments for the new 
contract are made for a period of 
only nine years. The outstanding 
amount of insurance may be con- 
verted to a permanent plan within 
eight years from the issue date. It 
is available from ages 18-55 inclu- 
sive. Colonial offers similar pro- 
tection on a 20 and 25 year basis, 
available to ages 50 and 45 respec- 
tively. 


For Further Information Circle 256 on Card 


Farmers Get Homeowners 

A Homeowners insurance pack- 
age for farmers has been intro- 
duced in Ohio, Connecticut, and 
Pennsylvania by Nationwide In- 
surance. 

New package combines four dif- 
ferent policies into one, including 
all the popular insurance features 
previously available in a _ single 
policy only to non farm homeown- 
ers. 

The new policy insures: 1, the 
farmer’s home and its contents; 2, 
each of the farm outbuildings; 3, 
blanket protection on his chattels; 
4, comprehensive liability. The 
blanket protection for chattels, 
such as livestock and equipment, 
insures these as one item, rather 
than each possession being itemized 
separately for insurance purposes. 

Coverages are against such 
things as fire and lightning, wind- 
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storm, hail, and other hazards. The 
comprehensive farm liability pro- 
tects the farmer against claims 
arising from accidents to others in 
which he or members of his family, 
his livestock, or his machinery are 
involved. 


For Further Information Circle 257 on Card 


MM Offered to Diners’ Club 


Under a new program just an- 
nounced, Diners’ Club members 
will be offered the opportunity to 


purchase guaranteed renewable 
major medical coverage through 
independent agents and brokers 
and make premium payments on 

their regular Club statement. 
Members are being advised to 
consult their own independent 
agent who will do the actual writ- 
ing. Beneficial Standard Life of 
Los Angeles is the underwriter. 
When issued, policy will be re- 
turned to the agent for delivery. 
Continued on page 68 








Annuity 
Faies 
Reduced 


MANUFACTURERS LiFe, long a leader in the 
annuity field, announces still lower rates 
for Single Premium Immediate Annuities. 


| Examples of premium deposits to provide $100 monthly (male) 





Type of Annuity Age 60 Age 65 Age 70 


$14,390 
15,630 
17,080 
18,970 | 
16,730 


17,270 


$11,960 
13,830 
15,900 
18,370 
14,660 
15,300 


$16,780 
17,600 
18,600 
19,950 
18,760 
19,210 


Life Annuity 
Guaranteed 10 Years 
Guaranteed 15 Years 
Guaranteed 20 Years 
Instalment Refund 


Cash Refund 











COMMISSIONS 3% 


FOR MORE INFORMATION CONTACT ONE OF OUR BRANCHES IN THE FOLLOWING CITIES 


Baltimore e Boise « Boston e Chicago « Cincinnati ¢ Cleveland e« Columbus e Denver 

Detroit e Flint e Hartford « Honolulu e Lansing e Los Angeles « Miami ¢ Minneapolis 

Newark e OklahomaCity ¢ Philadelphia e Pittsburgh « Portland « Richmond e Saginaw 
San Diego * Sanfrancisco e« Seattle e Spokane e Washington, D.C. 


Also licensed in Alaska, Arizona, Delaware, Indiana, lowa, Kentucky, Maine, Missouri, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, Utah, Vermont and West Virginia 


MANUFACTURERS 
INSURANCE LIFE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE (Established 1887) TORONTO, CANADA 
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Members will have the conve- 
nience of paying for premiums on 
Diners’ Club statements. Agents 
will receive full commissions and 
renewals. 

If a prospect is not a Diners’ 
Club member, he may apply for 
membership through his agent. 


Protection is described as guaran- 
teed renewable to age 75, and 
paying up to $7,500 for each cov- 
ered sickness. 

For Further Information Circle 258 on Card 


Fast Service for Excess, Surplus 


A unique approach to insuring 
of unusual risks is being tested in 
Louisiana. Marquette Casualty of 
New Orleans and its affiliate, Met- 
ropolitan Insurance (a stock com- 
pany) of Chicago, have formed 








Simplified 


Group Insurance 


Here’s just one of the reasons why LNL 
Group insurance has sales appeal for client 
and agent alike: The simplified administrative 
procedures are packaged in a kit that is stream- 


lined. indexed. and visual. 


Lincoln National’s simplified Group insur- 
ance is another reason for our proud claim that 


LNL is geared to help its fieldmen. 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Its Name Indicates Its Character 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 








Marquette - Metropolitan Under- 
writers, Inc. to operate the new 
service. Louisiana agents will be 
authorized to immediately quote 
rates and service clients requir- 
ing excess and surplus coverages. 
The companies will offer auto- 
mobile coverage in excess of statu- 
tory limits up to $100,000 for each 
bodily injury, $300,000 for each 
accident, and $100,000 property 
damage. They will offer these 
same upper limits regularly on all 
forms of public liability insurance 
for owners, landlords, tenants, 
manufacturers, contractors (in- 
cluding contingent and contrac- 
tual public liability), products, 
elevators, malpractice (including 
beauty shops), and comprehensive 
general liability. Limits up to $1 
million may be provided on certain 
lines if they meet underwriting 
requirements. 
For Forther Information Circle 259 on Card 


Whole Life Non-Par Plan 


Protective Life, Birmingham, 
has added a Special Whole Life 
Non-Participating policy to its 
portfolio. Coverage is for adults 
only and is issued to both men 
and women aged 10 to 65. Mini- 
mum policy is $25,000. 

The annual premium at age 
thirty is $15.57 per thousand, and 
the guaranteed twenty year cash 
value is $304.31 per thousand. Pol- 
icy will be issued on either stand- 
ard or sub-standard basis. 

For Further Information Circle 260 on Card 


Praetorian Family Plan 


Praetorian Mutual has adopted a 
family plan, covering all members 
of the family under one premium. 

Protection provides $5,000 in- 
surance for the father up to age 
65, when the premiums are sub- 
stantially reduced and coverage 
continues for $2,500. There is ad- 
ditional benefit of $5,000 in event 
of accidental death before age 65, 
and provision for waiver of pre- 
mium payments if the father is 
permanently disabled before age 
60. The mother is insured for $1,- 
000 term if she is the same age as 
the father. 

Each child under 18 is covered 
by $1,000 term insurance to age 
25 or until the father reaches 65, 
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whichever is earlier. When the 
term insurance ends, each child 
has the right to convert his cov- 
erage to permanent insurance up 
to $5,000 regardless of his health. 


For Further Information Circle 261 on Card 


A&S Series Guarantees Premium 


Midland Mutual Life has issued 
a new line of disability income 
policies. 

Series consists of ten plans, 
seven for men and three for career 
women. Benefit periods provided 
by the policies cover a wide range, 
from 5 years’ accident only cover- 
age to a plan affording Lifetime 
Accident protection and sickness 
income benefits to age 65. In ad- 
dition to the basic benefits for 
total disability, Accidental Death 
and Dismemberment coverage is 
offered as an optional feature in 
all policies. Optional Partial Dis- 
ability benefits in case of accident 
are available in six of the plans. 

Policies are listed as non-can- 
cellable and guaranteed renew- 
able for men, to 65 for men, to age 
60 for women. Premium is also 


guaranteed. 
For Further Information Circle 262 on Card 


Contracts and Policies Notes 


Lutheran Mutual Life, Waverly, 
Iowa, has introduced a_ rider 
called the Juvenile Purchase Op- 
tion agreement. Rider is auto- 
matically included on new adult 
issues where the adult is eligible 
and can be added on request of 
policyowners who were previously 
eligible. There is no charge for 
the agreement. It permits parents 
to purchase a policy on a newborn 
child, without evidence of insur- 
ability, between the 15th day and 
third month after birth. 

Massachusetts Mutual Life has 
adopted a guaranteed insurability 
rider which may be attached to 
most standard policies for $5,000 
or more issued up to age 37 inclu- 
sive. The rider guarantees that 
additional insurance can be pur- 
chased on certain option dates 
without evidence of insurability. 
The company’s one-year term divi- 
dend option, previously offered 
only with Executive Protection 
plans, has been extended to most 

Continued on page 70 
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WELCOME 
ABUARD 


We at Continental Casualty extend a warm 
welcome to the other companies who recently 
followed us into the field of insuring people age 65 
and older. We heartily congratulate them for joining 
us in this worthwhile enterprise . . . it’s a good thing 
for the public, and for the industry, too. 


We first introduced over-age hospital 
insurance on an experimental basis back in 
1955, and it quickly showed signs of success. Since 
then we have offered 65 PLUS to more than half of 
the country’s over age population and have been 
honored by the sincerest form of flattery 
. .. Imitation. 


This isn’t the first time our leadership has 
produced a new trend in the insurance world 
and it won’t be the last. We will continue to create 
new kinds of coverage for an ever-expanding market. 
To the producer who isn’t content to follow the 
leader .. . to the man who wants to offer his 
clients the best in new insurance coverages 
. .. we say come to the Continental, the 
pioneer and leader in Hospitalization 
and Accident and Health Insurance. 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


A MEMBER OF THE CONTINENTAL-NATIONAL GROUP 


Continental Assurance Company 
Transcontinental Insurance Company 
National Fire of Hartford 
Transportation Insurance Company 





the eye 
“eR eh 


CLAIM 
SERVICE 


AMERICAN FIRE & CASUALTY COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE * ORLANDO. FLORIDA 








WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 


200 West 57th Street 417 South Hill Street 
New York 19, N. Y. Los Angeles 13, Calif. 














Today's most promising field 


LONG TERM SALARY CONTINUANCE PLANS 


For business firms of all sizes 


@ Conventional plans, one-year renewable term, tai- 
lored to fit the sick leave program and other needs 
of the particular risk. 


Non-Cancellable, guaranteed renewal coverage, at 
level premium, likewise tailored to individual needs, 
with or without guaranteed right of conversion. 

Provident’s exclusive 10/12 Plan, long term guar- 
anteed benefits, at guaranteed cost for groups as 


small as five. 


Ask us for details. Provident has the facilities and the 
“know how” to design programs to fit the needs of 
your prospects. 


BROKERAGE BUSINESS INVITED 


PROVIDENT trrecsccioenrs sicxwess 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT HOSPITAL ® SURGICAL © MEDICAL 








CHATTANOOGA 
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other new permanent plans with 
a face amount of $10,000 or more. 

Praetorian Mutual, which 
changed from fraternal to mutual 
organization in 1958, has now en- 
tered the accident and sickness 
field. Company plans to issue a 
complete line of A&S coverages. 

United States Life announces 
a Family Plan rider and a Guaran- 
teed Insurability rider for use 
with ordinary life plans. 

General American Life has re- 
duced ratings on more than 300 
occupations listed in its rate 
books. Many still listed are stand- 
ard for death benefits, and are 
rated only for waiver of premiums 
for disability and accidental death 
benefits. Policyholders in jobs 
now calling for a lower rating may 
submit applications for reduction 
in rating. 

Aetna Life has increased from 
3 to 3% per cent the discount rate 
on premiums paid in advance. 

State Mutual Life has adopted 
new premium schedules with pre- 
miums graded by size of policy. 
Lower rates start with policies of 
$10,000 or more. Automatic con- 
vertible term and five-year renew- 
able convertible term policies for 
$10,000 or over, in force on April 
1, 1995, will automatically receive 
the new lower rates on conversion 
or renewal. 


"Quit worrying about what Hartford will 
think of our astounding new policy . 
out and see if the people will buy i" 
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Should We Invest 
Our Money Abroad? 


INVESTMENTS Weighs Pros and Cons of Foreign 
Securities for Domestic Stock Buyers 


By ERVIN L. HALL 


Partner, Davis and Hall 
Investment Management 


HERE is a growing interest in 

the securities of foreign cor- 
porations. This is a natural de- 
velopment now that world trade 
has become active again. Some 
years were required after the war 
for Europe and the British Isles 
to clean up the debris, rebuild fac- 
tories, and re-establish efficient 
production lines. As might have 
been expected the West German 
Republic, despite the hindrance of 
reparation payments and armies 
of occupation, took the lead in get- 
ting back to a competitive produc- 
tion basis. Other nations were not 
slow to follow. 


World Trade Up 


Once this step was achieved the 
old dream of a closely knit Euro- 
pean block to compete in world 
trade was a possibility. After 
lengthy discussions among gov- 
ernments, the framework of the 
European Common Market came 
into being in January 1959. This 
new economic force means compe- 
tition for us, but it also means 
more active world trade. 

Such moves catch the headlines 
and as the tempo of world trade 
increases, many investors begin 
thinking about investment oppor- 
tunities. The names and products 
of many European firms are known 
throughout the world. To many 
investors this is about all that is 
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known with now and then an an- 
nual report. 

But, there has been more and 
more information made available. 
The securities of some companies 
are now traded on Exchanges in 
this country. Royal Dutch for ex- 
ample, with headquarters at The 
Hague, Holland, is traded on the 
New York Stock Exchange. There 
is also a large Italian chemical 
company—Montecatini Mining & 
Chemical Company, Ltd. — that 
also is traded on the Big Board. 
On the American Exchange, there 
is Imperial Chemical Industries, 
the largest chemical company in 
Great Britain. The giant electri- 
cal company of Holland, Philips’ 
Incandescent Lamp Works, Ltd. 
can be bought and sold in the over- 
the-counter market. These are 
only a few of the top quality com- 
panies. There are others, the se- 
curities of which are actively 
traded on the exchanges of Eu- 
rope. No doubt more will be known 
about them when the European 
tour of the National Federation of 
Financial Analysts returns to New 
York at the end of April. The 
members left New York on April 
3 to visit England, France, Italy, 
Germany and Holland. 

Investors in this country are ac- 
customed to receiving frequent fi- 
nancial reports on the companies 
in which they invest money. Such 
reports are in many cases issued 
quarterly and in addition there are 
news releases from time to time. 
Managements are also willing to 
answer any reasonable questions 
about the progress of the company 
that may be asked by stockholders 
or analysts. All this tends to pre- 


vent unpleasant surprises which 
in turn adds to the confidence of 
stockholders—a valuable asset to 
any management. 

In the foreign field worthwhile 
information is not so easily ob- 
tained. Managements are not ac- 
customed to being questioned ex- 
cept at the annual meeting—some 
of which incidentally are lengthy 
and informative. Reports on prog- 
ress, however, are few and bal- 
ance sheet and operating details 
often are available only with the 
annual report. 


Reliable Local Contacts 


To many investors this lack of 
contact with management, either 
because of the distances involved 
or sparse and irregular reports 
will put a serious limitation to an 
intelligent appraisal of values. No 
doubt in time more complete and 
factual information will be avail- 
able. Reliable local contacts may 
also be established that can be 
drawn on for interim reports. 
Even so, investors will find a vast 
difference in keeping up-to-date on 
the activities of a foreign corpo- 
ration compared to similar work 
on a company incorporated in this 
country. 

These thoughts, on the head- 
aches we may encounter through 
direct investment in the stocks of 
foreign corporations, are not 
meant to discourage taking advan- 
tage of developments in the for- 
eign field. Actually it is a field 
that should be explored, but we 
can also do that exploring through 
stock ownership in American com- 
panies that have a large and grow- 
ing stake abroad. These compa- 
nies have been in the game for 
many years and have learned 
through this long experience how 
to handle local foreign situations. 
They consequently can protect the 
interests of American stockholders 
better than those stockholders can 
protect themselves as holders of 
stock in foreign corporations. 

As in all lines of endeavor, suc- 
cess is not always assured and 
some companies succeed where 
others fail. Also some are more 
successful than others, all of 
which applies as well to domestic 
as to foreign operations. A few 

Continued on page 72 
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examples of companies that have 
successfully done battle in the 
foreign field, may be helpful. 
International Telephone is one 
such company, and it has been 
gaining stature in the last ten 
years. Through subsidiary com- 
panies in Europe, Australia, Can- 
ada, Great Britain and Latin 
America, it operates electrical, 
telephone, and communication di- 
visions. These divisions, with full 
laboratory and manufacturing fa- 
cilities, have contributed many 
valuable electronic devices. As an 
example, a ground direction finder, 
operating on a new principle, is 
capable of establishing the posi- 
tion of approaching planes accu- 
rately from the ground. This de- 
velopment came from the German 
subsidiary, Standard Elektrik Lo- 
renz A. G. An idea of the wide 
range of the activities of the cor- 


poration can be gathered from the 
report that on December 31, 1958, 
the parent company and subsidi- 
aries had in force about 22,400 
patents in 47 countries. 


Chemicals for Grace & Co. 

W. R. Grace & Company is an- 
other American concern’ with 
large foreign interests, particu- 
larly in Latin America. It has been 
engaged in shipping, importing 
and exporting for 100 years. It 
knows all the pitfalls of foreign 
operation. In addition to its trad- 
ing activities, the company has 
gradually entered the chemical 
field both domestic and foreign. 
Today this division accounts for 
about 36 per cent of the total sales 
of W. R. Grace & Company. With 
its wide, well established distrib- 
uting outlets in Latin America, 
the chemical products of the com- 
pany should become an important 
factor in that area. Competition 
from Europe is stiff and will be- 
come more so, but W. R. Grace & 
Company has an experienced man- 


agement capable of meeting com- 
petition in a section of the world 
it knows well. 

Even in the cement industry we 
find the large and aggressive Lone 
Star Cement Corporation with 
subsidiaries in the Argentine, 
Cuba, Uraguay, Brazil and Salva- 
dor. The present rated capacity of 
Lone Star for 1959 is 49,100,000 
barrels of cement. Of this total 
12 million barrels are produced in 
Latin America. The largest plant 
is the one in Sierras Bayas, Argen- 
tina, which has a capacity of 3,- 
300,000 barrels. Obviously foreign 
trade means something to Lone 
Star and its stockholders. 

The chemical giants of this 
country are actively growing 
through subsidiaries in many 
parts of the world. Dupont is 
building a neoprene plant in 
Northern Ireland, a paint plant in 
Malines, Belgium, and a 15 mil- 
lion pound capacity “orlon” acry- 
lic fiber plant in Dordrecht, Hol- 
land. 

Union Carbide operates eleven 
battery and flashlight plants in 


A new approach to your professional career 


Build your own agency on the strong foundation of 
Central Standard Life’s new career contract which offers: 


e Renewals completely vested for 


e Allnew A & S program. 





the premium paying period of the 





policy, plus... 


e Top first year commissions. 


e Company sponsored education. 


e Tested, proven direct mail aids. 


e High value, low premium 
Life Plans. 


e Liberal underwriting. 


e Agent-Agency building 
philosophy. 


Substantial Override for General Agents— 


Build your own agency 


e Plan for your retirement 


Create an estate for your family 








In Force: $357,405,424 
Assets: $107,284,880 
Surplus: $14,591,874 
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Our success has been achieved with our career men and women. 
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See for yourself 


Write or wire today for 
your “new approach” 
agent’s kit. Get full de- 
tails by contacting your 
local Central Standard 
General Agent or: John 
M. Laflin, Vice President 
and Agency Director. 
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foreign countries; graphite elec- 
trode plants in England, France, 
Italy, Mexico and Sweden; chemi- 
cal plants in England, and plastic 
plants in Brazil. 

Monsanto Chemical Company 
has affiliated itself with compa- 
nies in Spain, France, Belgium and 
Sweden using Monsanto processes. 
It has also seen the possibilities in 
petrochemicals and has manufac- 
turing facilities in Italy where it 
can use cheap Mid-East oil. In 
this field, it should be remembered 
that Monsanto was the first chem- 
ical company in this country to 
put itself in a position to have an 
unlimited supply of oil for its 
petrochemical operations. This 
was done several years ago 
through the merger with Lion Oil. 
The assimilation of this merger 
took considerable time but should 
now begin to pay off handsomely. 
Monsanto will be in an enviable 
position should the price of oil 
rise, either from import restric- 
tions or inflation. 

The drug companies are another 
group that have seen the possibil- 
ity in foreign trade and profited 
from such trade. Merck, Pfizer and 
Sterling Drug are all active in the 
foreign field. Merck, in its annual 
report for 1958, stated that major 
manufacturing plants were opened 
in Brazil and that existing facili- 
ties in Colombia had been ex- 
panded. Expansion of facilities are 
also underway in England and The 
Netherlands in order that the com- 
pany will have an advantageous 
base of operations for the Euro- 
pean Common Market. 

Miles Laboratories, of Elkhart, 
Indiana, a smaller but aggressive 
outfit, has intensified its foreign 
trade effort with a new plant in 
the Argentine and a plant for the 
production of citric acid in Mex- 
ico. 

The companies mentioned above 
are only a few of the American 
companies that have been pushing 
foreign trade. These companies 
are experienced in this field. They 
know the dangers of foreign cur- 
rency fluctuation; of stiff compe- 
tition based on efficient and low 
cost foreign production, and the 
political dangers inherent in a 
number of countries with unstable 
governments. 


Continued on page 74 
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OPENING UP 


IN CINCINNATI-PRIME REGIONAL OFFICE SPACE! 


IN THE ALMS HOTEL—ON VICTORY PARKWAY, IN THE 
HEART OF CINCINNATI’S GROWING “INSURANCE ROW”: 


@ 4,500 to 6,500 sq. ft. 

@ air-conditioned. 

@ all hotel conveniences. 

@ hotel garage and hotel parking lot. 
@ fashionable Eden Park location. 
@ available December, 1959. 


CALL, WRITE OR WIRE NOW FOR FLOOR PLAN AND COMPLETE 
DETAILS...THIS OPPORTUNITY MAY NOT OCCUR AGAIN! 


Th ‘ 
A UM Shiorer 


Murrel F. Vaughn, General Manager 


Victory Parkway & 
MeMillan Street 
Cincinnati 6, Ohio 


Phone: WOodburn 1-7600 
Teletype: CI-545 








$1,250,000,000 
Insurance in Force 
\. ae OOO On OR e) 
in Assets 


a : it Et Since 
2 YA Miricompany | 
el tele ll 


Home Office “ Dall as, Texas 


Southland co sen Life 











r. Agent: 


We can lessen 
your “load” 
with our 
prompt service, 





facilities, and 


insurance 





know-how! 








NATIONAL UNION 
INSURANCE COMPANIES 


PITTSBURGH @ PENNSYLVANIA 
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When competition cannot be met 
successfully through exports from 
this country, these companies are 
not slow to establish manufactur- 
ing facilities on foreign soil. With 
the usual American trait of ag- 
gressive selling and efficient pro- 
duction, such companies as Inter- 


national Telephone, W. R. Grace, 
Lone Star Cement, the drug and 
chemical companies, offer the 
American investor a chance to 
share in the fruits of world trade. 

When money is to be invested, 
every investor must decide for 
himself just how he can make the 
most profitable commitment. There 
are opportunities in foreign coun- 
tries and in the securities of some 
foreign companies. The question 
is whether the best opportunities, 
for an American investor, lie in 





No. 5 in an 
enlightening series 
of 12 
Broker-Type 


direct investment in the stocks and 
bonds of foreign corporations or 
in American corporations with es- 
tablished foreign outlets. 

Corporate information, at the 
moment, vastly favors the Amer- 
ican companies. You can arrive at 
a conclusion based on published 
facts dating back many years. 
What is more important, you can 
keep those facts up-to-date. With 
European corporations you take a 
certain amount on faith. Current 
information is not as readily avail- 
able. Currency fluctuations and 
political uncertainties add a cer- 
tain amount of instability to the 
facts and figures that are avail- 
able. 


Analysis Key to Investing 


Whatever your decision is re- 
garding the advisability of invest- 
ing in foreign fields, you should 
always keep in mind that sound 
investing depends on sound anal- 
ysis. If you cannot satisfy your- 
self as to the present and future 
outlook for a company, based on 
all available facts, you should 
hesitate to invest your money in it. 

This approach should apply 
whether you are considering a for- 


Lethargic Sniffer eign or a domestic corporation. 
There are many companies in this 


Old Lead-Bottom would perk up if he k , 4 . 
complete line of fesse is oh yeti ye eotagesas i water these rf jack 
you know about them? Check with ANICO now! sng cenindl oth y soc 
Then there are companies where 
the management has little interest 
in stockholders and gives out no 
worthwhile information. It is out 
of such conditions that unpleasant 
financial surprises are likely to 
arise. Investment pitfalls are ly- 
ing in wait for unwary investors 
both in this country and abroad. 

We, as investors, should not 
close our eyes to opportunities 
abroad but we should apply the 
same strict standards of value in 
analyzing a balance sheet and op- 
erating statement, management 
and product, that we apply in se- 
lecting American investments. The 
future prospects of foreign corpo- 
rations, no matter how exalted the 
name, should not be based on emo- 
tion or hopes. Your money should 
know where it is going and why. 
The rising interest in foreign in- 
vestments should not cloud your 
judgment. 


~t 9 personalities. 
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ANICO SALES LEADERS 


Family Policy. 
$10,000 minimum special. 
$25,000 minimum special. 
Life with Family Income 

to age 65. 
Income Conversion Rider. 
Annuities. 

All forms of A&H. 
Complete line of 
mortgage protection. 
Pre-Authorized Check Plan. 
Gtd. Issue on Pension and 
Profit-Sharing plans. 
Family Income Term Policy. 


OPENINGS EVERYWHERE IN 

TERRITORY FOR REPRE- 

SENTATIVES, BROKERS AND 
SPECIAL BROKERS 


Inquiries about these or other openings for 
those with special qualifications and experi- 
ence will receive prompt attention and answer. 


For information address: 
COORDINATOR OF SALES 


AMERICAN NATIONAL 
INSURANCE Co. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 
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Tensions 


Continued from page 49 


tensions theme with the insurance 
ideas of peace of mind and “put 
yourself first on your own pay- 
roll.” 

When the original cartoons for 
“Worry-Go-Round” were being 
combined in the booklet, a corre- 
spondence consultant, Ellis Glad- 
win, and Dr. Fritz Redlich, chair- 
man of the Yale School of Medi- 
cine, collaborated on the copy. A 
trial run of 40,000 copies was 
printed by Connecticut Mutual and 
a few were distributed to local 
physicians and businessmen. In 
ten days, requests for more copies 
had exhausted the supply, and a 
second printing of 100,000 copies 
was ordered. 


Circulation over a Million 


The company now estimates that 
well over a million and a half 
copies of “Worry-Go-Round” sare 
in circulation. This success led 
Connecticut Mutual logically into 
the next booklet — one for the 
housewife. Having discussed vari- 
ous types of worries for the busi- 
nessman in “Worry-Go-Round,”’ 
the writers put out some therapeu- 
tic advice for his wife in “Needle- 
points.” 


Le Meg Fue I 
"I'll have to tell my wife about this. She's 


always so surprised when | do anything 
right!" 
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Then the teen-ager got a book- 
let of his own in “Growing Pains.” 
“The result,” say the writers in 
the introduction to that booklet, 
“of letters from troubled parents 
and their teen-age children. What 
we have tried to do in this booklet 
is to look both ways at once. After 
consulting with authorities about 
the problems connected with 
bringing up children, after ana- 
lyzing the thousands of letters we 
have received, and after talking 
with parents and their children, 


we decided that a lack of mutual 
understanding causes most of the 
heartaches. 

“Through our cartons we have 
tried to hold up a mirror that all 
might look into. We hope that 
parents will see how the world 
looks from their children’s points 
of view. We hope that children 
will be able to understand why 
their parents act as they do.” 

Why does an insurance company 
become involved in the psychology 

Continued on page 76 
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“Your INDEPENDENT Insurance Agent serves you First.” 





The word INDEPENDENT in your emblem slogan has 
important significance. It tells the insurance buying public 
that you are a special kind of agent—that you conduct your 
own business free from outside ties that bind your actions. 
You should take pains to explain to your clients and pros- 
pects that this enables you to sell him selected insurance 
written by companies you, of your own accord, have chosen 
to represent and that you receive no salary from any of 
these companies. This is a distinct advantage over those 
agents who are in fact salaried employees of one specific 
company and must sell that company’s policies only. 


Protection is the real product you are selling. It 
comprises not only Indemnity for actual insured financial 
loss but such important elements as: Fair and just settle- 
ment in the letter and spirit of the policy, Prompt payment, 
and Convenient and helpful claim service. Since companies 
and their policies are not identical, the insurance buyer 
benefits in buying from the Independent agent who is free 
to use companies that in his knowledge and experience 
render full and complete protection service. 


The companies of The Commercial Union Group 
enjoy the highest standing as agency companies. Their 
practices and performance under their policies consistently 
conform with their belief that to serve the public well, the 
agent must be served well by a company he represents. 











THE COMMERCIAL UNION GROUP 


COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY LTO * 
AMERICAN CENTRAL INSURANCE COMPANY * CALIFORNIA INSURANCE COMPANY 
COMPANY LTO * COMMERCIAL UNION FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF N Y 

UNION ASSURANCE SOCIETY LTO * THE GRITISH GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY LTO 


HEAD OFFICE + NEW YORK, N.Y. 


ATLANTA CHICAGO 


THE OCEAN ACCIDENT & GUARANTEE CORPORATION LTO 
* PALATINE INSURANCE 
* COLUMBIA CASUALTY COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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Tensions 


A Real Salesmaker... 


COLONIAL’S NEW 


Continued from page 75 


of better health and promoting 
INSURABILITY RIDER | Sr"tssnsrsuicie 

erally? Because ever since the 
days of Plato, thinking men have 
Protects policyholder’s future insurability by realized the close relationship be- 


dan : tween mind and body. Connecti- 
providing guaranteed purchase options at cut Mutual, in one booklet quotes 


stated three year intervals between ages 25 the great philosopher’s recommen- 

and 40. dation about treating the “whole 

man.” Continued anxiety and ten- 

Annual Cost of Rider per $1,000 for Whole sion—modern doctors call it the 

Life: “stress syndrome” — have been 

At age 15 — $ .69 oe as sometimes slow, but 

sure killers. Promoting more re- 

At age 20 — 86 laxed living, promoting better 

At age 25 — 1.08 health generally can be simply 

part of an enlightened self-inter- 
est for life insurance firms. 


The 
: . That these booklets have been 
) Colonial Life helpful is evident from aged 


tremely wide distribution. 


97 INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA tors and dentists welcome copies 


to put in their waiting rooms. Men- 
» Office: East Orange, New Jerse s. M 
Rieme Sifplee:: Heat Drange, ‘sew aerecy tal and public health associations 


give them out, and clergymen have 
used their themes in sermons. The 
Menninger Clinic for businessmen 
uses the booklets in seminars. The 


A NEW GROUP NAME FOR A KNOWN GROUP OF COMPANIES Armed Forces have used some of 
the material in training films. 











Tension-ridden living may not 
be confined to the U. S. for all the 
booklets have been translated into 
French, German, Dutch, Danish, 
Turkish, and Japanese, and have 
had wide circulation abroad. 


The company continually gets 

FINANCIAL GENERAL correspondence about the pamph- 

lets. Perhaps the oddest came 

from a wild-eyed gent who dis- 

Insurance Group patched a special delivery letter 

on which he had scrawled, “My 

d : God! Send me a copy of ‘The 

George Olmsted, Chairman, announces the adoption of a Group name, NL SE Gn LT 
Financial Generai Insurance Group, for seven companies which have wh eee egos oe, 

united to offer greater business security for independent local agencies can! The outfit I’ve been with for 

and greater financial security for policyholders. No other Group pro- more than thirty years has just 

vides a wider range of facilities or better service than merged with another company.” 


Connecticut Mutual sent him a 
Hawkeye-Security Insurance Company 


Auto, Casualty, Fire, Bonds MEMBERS OF copy posthaste, but no one has fig 
United Security Insurance Company ured out yet just how it could 
Low-Cost Auto Insurance , 
Northeastern Insurance Company of Hartford rea ly help. 
Professional Reinsurance ss 
United Security Life Company Should any of our readers like 
h 


Life, Accident & Heal e * . 
United Services Life Insurance Company FINANCIAL to see the booklets, the company 


Life Insurance for Service Officers GENERAL will send single copies to anyone 
Bankers Security Life Insurance Society @ i . “ é teole N 
Ordinary and Credit Life Insurance Insurance Group requesting them. Just circle No. 
First Insurance Finance Company i P 2 = 
Premium and Auto Financing fe 76 on the card on page 65 to re 
ceive a sample _ booklet.—Elinor 


Kinley 


> 
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These Names Make News 


Continued from page 10 


Insurance Agency Management 
Association as a consultant in 
the company relations division. 


H. L. Arnold and R. L. Breeding 
have been elected secretaries of 
National Fire, a member com- 
pany of the Continental Na- 
tional Group, Hartford. 


Harold P. Mathauer 
has beer made 
treasurer - controller 
of American Trav- 
elers Life, Indianap- 
olis. He was previ- 
ously with United 
Home Life. 


William M. Busch has been ap- 
pointed manager and counsel 
for the newly formed physical 
damage division of the Con- 
sumer Credit Insurance Asso- 
ciation. 

John P. Redwood, Jr., CPA, has 
been appointed controller for 
National Bankers Life of Dal- 


las. 


William Ernst is 
now director of 
agencies for Security 
Mutual Life and 
Accident, Denver. 


Donald M. Witmeyer has joined 
the Great American as execu- 
tive agency director. He will 
handle sales planning, under- 
writing and the co-ordination 
of all production. 


Claude R. Branch has been elected 
board chairman of Providence 
Washington. Joseph P. Smith 
and Cooper D. Winn, III, have 
been elected assistant secreta- 
ries. 

Henry G. Mueller, head of claims, 
has been elected to the board 
of New York Mutual Casualty. 

Leonard J. Pickaard has _ been 
named superintendent of agen- 
cies for Patriot Life of N. Y., 
a subsidiary of C.I.T. Financial 
Corporation. He was formerly 
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agency superintendent for Peo- 
ples Home Life. 


E. Merrimon Cheek, Jr., has been 


appointed vice president in 
charge of claims for Carolina 
Home Life, Burlington, N. C. 
He was previously claims man- 
ager for Carolina Casualty, the 
parent company. 


Thomas J. Leahy, of Homer 


Bray Service, has been named 
vice president. 


Arthur E. Bell has been named 


director of sales for Ministers 


Life and Casualty Union. Carl 
A. Appelquist has been elected 
secretary. 


William J. Cantwell has been ap- 


pointed comptroller of Old Re- 
public of Chicago. 


John J. Overend, FSA, has been 


appointed actuary for American 
Life of New York, an affiliate 
of the American Surety Group. 


Paul Fussell, attorney, has been 


made a director of Pacific Mu- 
tual. Oscar Swenson, actuary, 
Continued on page 78 








The Prospects For 1959... ? 


SOME SAY GOOD... 
OTHERS SAY FAIR... 


We say they’re wonderful—because our prospects 


are the working men and women of America 


General Agency Opportunities in 


CALIFORNIA 
CONNECTICUT 
DELAWARE 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


FLORIDA 
ILLINOIS 
INDIANA 
KENTUCKY 
MAINE 
MARYLAND 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MICHIGAN 


For additional information write 


THE AGENCY DEPARTMENT 


THE UNION LABOR LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


200 East 70th St., New York 21, N. Y. 


EDMUND P. TOBIN, President 


MISSOURI 
NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 
NEW YORK 
OHIO 

OREGON 
PENNSYLVANIA 
RHODE ISLAND 
VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON 
WEST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
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has been elected a vice presi- 
dent. 

John N. Cole, vice president and 
director of Wood, Gundy & Com- 
pany, and John M. Wells, vice 
president and general manager 
and a director of the Royal 
Trust Company, have _ been 
elected to the board of Guaran- 
tee Company of North America, 


Montreal. 

Russell L. King, vice president 
and actuary of National Old 
Line, has been elected a direc- 
tor. 


Walter J. Blackburn has _ been 
elected a director of Northern 
Life Assurance of Canada. 


John B. Cobb, Jr., has been elected 


to the board of Woodmen of the 
World Life Insurance Society, 
Omaha. He is general manager 
of the Attorney Title Company, 
Nashville, Tenn. 





W 
We give em more 
for their money, 
Harvey!” 


Our primary aim is not to be the largest; 
but to offer quality plans of Ordinary Life 
and Commercial Group insurance with the 
kind of personal and continuing service every 


policyholder has a right to expect. 


This is 


the way we’re growing — and solidly, too — 
as evidenced by our 28% increase in sales 


over last year. 


You will go places with a company that’s going places 


Write: G. Frank Clement, C. L. U. 
Vice President in Charge of Agencies 


There’s only one 


Shenandoah Life 





INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office « 


Roanoke, Va. 


A Mutual Life Insurance Company Owned By And Operated For Its Policyholders 


| Rosser N. 


William B. F. Hall, president of 
General Homes Company of 
Fort Wayne, has been elected to 
the board of Lincoln National 
Life. Samuel P. Adams and 
Gathings Stewart were both 
promoted from actuary to sec- 
ond vice president and actuary. 
Robert Wehmeyer was named 
superintendent of agencies. 

Lester O. Schriver, managing di- 
rector of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, was 
awarded an honor certificate by 
the Freedoms Foundation, Val- 
ley Forge, Pa. Schriver was hon- 
ored for an editorial appearing 
in the May 1958 issue of “Life 
Association News.” 


Joseph ©. Cita, 
formerly with Cen- 
tral National Life, 
has joined North 
American Accident, 
Chicago, as director 
of life underwriting. 


Arthur H. Baumgartner, Moses G. 
Golden, John T. Powers and 
Foster L. White have been elect- 
ed to the board of American 
Credit Indemnity, New York. 

Little, president of 
Cobb Exchange Bank, and Me- 
Grath Keen, vice president of 
Farmers and Merchants Bank, 
have been elected directors of 
Bankers Fidelity Life, Atlanta. 

Malcolm Cravens, resident part- 
ner and Pacific Coast manager 
of Cravens, Dargan and Com- 
pany, and Alfred S. Blooming- 
dale, president of the Diners’ 
Club, have been elected to the 
board of Beneficial Standard 
Life of Los Angeles. 

Gordon E. Crosby, Jr., and Bowen 
Blair have been elected direc- 
tors of United States Life. 

Robert C. Hendon has been elected 
a director of Manhattan Life of 
New York. He is vice president- 
operations for the Railway Ex- 
press Agency. 

Clinton L. Allen, chairman of 
Aetna, Robert W. Watt, chair- 
man of Seaboard Surety, and 
Judge Lunsford Richardson 
Preyer have been elected direc- 
tors of Reinsurance Corporation 
of New York. 
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All-Lines Public Relations 


Continued from page 47 


important insurance addresses—to 
editors and editorial writers for 
their background files. 

The Information Office also has 
served as a question box. The ques- 
tions come from almost anyone. 
We’ve had them from school chil- 
dren, the Governor’s office, the in- 
surance commissioner’s office, 
teachers, reporters, editors, agents, 
policyholders. Some of them we 
could answer with a brief ‘yes’ or 
‘no.’ Some required extensive re- 
search. 

We have printed two pamphlets. 
One describes the services offered 
by the office to reporters, editors 
and radio people. The other is a 
very simply written article to take 
the mystery out of factors behind 
automobile rates. We have now in 
preparation another on why Hart- 
ford is known as an insurance city 
and Connecticut an insurance state. 
This we hope to distribute to 
school children, mailer and 
for us in conjunction with our 
Speakers Bureau. 


aS a 


Speakers Bureau Valuable 


Through the Speakers Bureau we 
offer a service to any group in 
Connecticut that is looking for a 
speaker. We have a wide variety 
of topics which cover our all-lines 
field, the history of insurance, 
estate planning, the part of the 
agent in insurance, the question 
of costs in automobile rates, ete. 
This is an extremely valuable part 
of our operations and took a great 
deal of time and effort to get or- 
ganized. The speakers are from the 
staffs of the companies, with an 
occasional assist from the members 
of the Connecticut Association of 
Insurance Agents. 

We also expend a great deal of 
time and energy in a diversity of 
personal contact work. Sometimes 
this borders on the trivial, but on 
at least two occasions it has been 
of such major importance that we 
were able to go home and say 
proudly that this day we earned 
our year’s pay. On two other oc- 
casions we have been able to assist 
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other organizations in preparing or 
publicizing complete programs on 
the insurance business and _ its 
problems. One of these was a state 
convention of the agents’ associa- 
tion and the other was a quarterly 
meeting of the New England Coun- 
cil, the business development group 
for New England. 

Another part of our operations 
is in advertising. It has been a 
trying, if not downright frustrat- 
ing, experience to get this program 
in operation. We will, however, 


have it before the public I hope 
within a month, and we will main- 
tain it consistently thereafter. As 
a former newsman, I know from 
personal experience that display 
advertising is the one place where 
an industry such as ours can get 
its message through to the public 
word by word, comma by comma, 
unchanged, at the mercy of no sud- 

den editorial cutting. 
A brief consideration now of our 
relationships with our member 
Continued on page 80 








One of a series of great mutual efforts: 


eoure woeme, 
> 


IT’S MUTUA 


Tinker, Evers and Chance, baseball’s famous double-play com- 


(Northwestern, 
that is) 


bination, wrote themselves into the record books with a mutual 


effort. It still works. When you write it in Northwestern, you 


have two advantages to offer your clients—the low net cost of a 


strong mutual, the matchless service 


of your own local agency. Write it in 


Northwestern and you'll write more. om) 


NORTHWESTERN 


COMPANY 


MUTUAL INSURANCE 


HOME OFFice 


Chicago * Columbus © Dallas * Denver * Houston * Los Angeles * 


Portland « 
Canada: 


Oklahoma City * Phoenix ¢ 


Spokane ¢ St. Louis «¢ Vancouver 


* Seartigs 


Raleigh 


a Why don’t 
you write 
Northwestern— 
for all the details 
of an agency 
agreement 
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Calgary °¢ 


Missoula * Chatham, N. J. * 


Salt Lake City * San Diego * San Francisco * 


Edmonton * Saskatoon * Winnipeg 
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companies. The Connecticut office 
opened with a firm and full com- 
mitment on the part of top man- 
agement of all the participating 
companies that it would have their 
full support. This it has had. With- 
out this it could not have operated 
successfully. I cannot overempha- 


size the importance of this rela- 
tionship. 

It has meant that the full re- 
sources of insurance brains in 
Connecticut are at our disposal. We 
are no more than a channel from 
them to the public. 

Hundreds of hours have gone 
into the preparation and compila- 
tion of surveys through which, for 
the first time, we are acquiring a 
full picture of the contributions 
which the insurance industry 
makes to the State of Connecticut. 





MULTIPLE 








REINSURANCE COMPANY 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 


LINE 


Executive Office 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, New York 


Telephone BOwling Green 9-5532 


Southern and Facultative Department: 


1401 Peachtree Street, N.E., Atlanta 9, Georgia 
Telephone TRinity 5-8969 
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These surveys cover a broad field 
from taxes to gifts, to job oppor- 
tunities, to the civic contributions 
made by our home office staff. 

It has meant a full and frank 
disclosure of the problems which 
face the industry, and without 
which such an office as ours would 
inevitably be “mousetrapped.” 


Cooperate on Joint Problems 


It has meant the development of 
an industry-wide spirit of free co- 
operation on our joint problems, 
with no diminution whatever of the 
historically fierce competition be- 
tween our companies. 

The relationship with the com- 
panies is a two-way street. It is 
our responsibility to communicate 
to the companies on any matters 
that we think would improve the 
relationship with the people of the 
state. This we do from time to 
time. 

Our relationship with the public 
relations staffs of the -eight com- 
panies which have such staffs, is 
most intimate. The directors of 
these departments serve as an ad- 
visory committee to our office and 
they meet regularly. In addition to 
this there is almost constant tele- 
phone communication between us 
on one problem or another, which 
well enriches our strength. On oc- 
casion, we have been of advantage 
to them. 

What, then, is the relationship 
between such strictly state organi- 
zations as ours, and the great na- 
tional services? Let me say it in 
brief. We could not function with- 
out the great resources made avail- 
able to us by such organizations as 
the Institute of Life Insurance, As- 
sociation of Casualty and Surety 
Companies, the Mutual Alliance, 
the rating bureaus and the many 
others. The week does not go by 
when I am not on the phone to one 
or another of them. 

In one sense we serve as their 
leg man in Connecticut. We have 
an advantage in that we are in 
Connecticut and work diligently to 
maintain the personal contacts so 
necessary to this type of operation. 

Our relationship with other in- 
formation offices is one of brothers 
in misery and helpfulness. In just 
a year’s time I have seen this par- 
ticular development clearly. One of 
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the first things I did was to get in 
touch with Lee Matthews of the 
Michigan Insurance Information 
Service and with John O’Connor of 
the Casualty Insurance Companies 
Serving Massachusetts, picking 
their brains and begging their help. 
It was generously given. Within 
the past week I have been able to 
extend similar courtesies to Reg 
Abbott of the New Hampshire of- 
fice, and Tom Swain of the new 
Minnesota office. 

Patrick Henry said that he knew 
no way of gauging the future save 
by the past, and he wanted no light 
to guide his feet except the lamp 
of experience. Judging by the im- 
mediate past, we can see clearly 
what our problems are going to be 
in this field of relationship with 
the people around us. 

We have on our hands now vigor- 
ous and dangerous attempts to 
socialize our automobile and work- 
men’s compensation business. We 
have a new federal tax pattern 
based not on what is fair or just 
to ask of the industry, but on how 
to extract from it a given hundreds 
of millions of dollars. We have 
bitter competition from other busi- 
nesses. We have a tide of new 
regulations. We have inflation. 


Bright New Football 


Above all, apparently we have 
been launched on an era in which 
the insurance industry is a new, 
bright and shiny football to be 
kicked up and down the political 
arena. Certainly the next ten years 
will see us, if we are wise, at- 
tempting to control these ominous 
trends by educating our whole 
American public on their stake in 
the insurance industry. 

We will, I think, have to enlist 
more widely than we have, the help 
of the people whose interest is one 
with ours—our hundreds of thou- 
sands of employees and most par- 
ticularly, our millions of policy- 
holders. We will have to generate 
fresh enthusiasm for our business 
among our own people, to the end 
that our public relations represen- 
tatives will not be counted in the 
memberships of our advertising as- 
sociations and our public relations 
associations, but will be counted in 
the total number of men and 
women in the insurance industry. 
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YOUR 
COMPETITION... 


has a phone, too. What it may not have behind that phone is all that you can 
offer prospects when you have PLM in your office. For instance: age and 
experience—63 years; prompt claim payment record; continuing dividends 
to policyholders; newest types of coverages; PLM Budget Plan for installment 
premium paying; helpful special agents; efficient, friendly home office per- 
sonnel and much more —all combining to give you and your clients a 
well-rounded service. Why not get in touch with us 


Writing FIRE and ALLIED LINES 
“In the Birthplace of American Mutual Insurance” 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
PLM Building * Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Branch Offices in New York, Los Angeles, Charlotte, N.C. 








When your client 


wants to know 
ee 99 
Why? 

Ww YOU RECOMMEND an appraisal 

to an industrial, commercial or 
institutional property client, give him a 
copy of our brochure, “Appraisal Pro- 
cedure.” It will answer the many and 
frequent questions about the need for 
authoritative appraisals to establish in- 
surable values . . . assure compliance 
with co-insurance clauses, provide proof 
of loss . . . keep valuations up to date 
with current replacement costs. 

Many brokers and agents find “Ap- 
praisal Procedure” very useful, also 
our booklet, “What The Businessman 
Should Know About Fire Insurance” 
(100 pases of valuable information). A 
supply of both publications is yours 
without cost or obligation. Write 
Dept. Ts. 


THE LLOYD-THOMAS co. 
Recognined Appraisal Authorities 

4411 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 
Offices Coast to Coast. 

First for Factual Appraisals Since 1910 
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“Fire Index’ Figures 
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million, 24 per cent above the 1957 
figure. 

For the 24 reciprocal organiza- 
tions in the Fire Index, assets and 
surplus to policyholders both in- 
creased, but record losses and ex- 
penses caused a slight decline in 
their aggregate underwriting 
profit. 

All three groups of fire insur- 
ance organizations increased their 
premium income in 1958. Net pre- 
miums written by stock fire com- 
panies reached $4,202,115,030, up 
from $4,054,568,374 in 1957. Kor 
the mutual companies, premiums 
written were $726,429,154 last year 
and $674,578,459 a year earlier. 
Reciprocals had written premiums 
of $51,787,002 in 1958 and $45,- 
624,314 in 1957. 


Operating Ratios Improve 

Operating ratios for both stock 
and mutual groups improved dur- 
ing 1958, while ratios for the re- 
ciprocals declined, reflecting mainly 
higher losses incurred. 

For the stock fire companies, the 
ratio of losses incurred to pre- 
miums earned was reduced to 60.7 
per cent in 1958 from 63.9 per 
cent in 1957. Back in 1955, this 
ratio was 55.8 per cent, but in 
1956 it shot up to 62.6 per cent. 
The ratio of expenses incurred to 
premiums earned has remained al- 
most constant for the stock com- 
panies. It was 41.1 per cent in 
1958, 41.3 per cent in 1957, 42.0 
per cent in 1956, and 41.9 per cent 
in 1955. So the stock fire companies 
have a ratio of underwriting losses 
to premiums earned of 1.8 per cent 
last year, compared to 5.2 per cent 
in 1957, 4.6 per cent in 1956, and 
a profit ratio of 2.38 per cent in 
1955. The ratio of expenses in- 
curred to premiums written was, 
for the stock companies, 40.7 per 
cent in 1958 and 39.9 per cent in 
1957. 

Similar changes occurred in the 
operating ratios for the mutual 
companies in the Fire Index. 
Losses incurred to premiums 





earned dropped one point to 55.4 
per cent last year from 56.4 per 
cent in 1957. In 1955 and 1956, this 
ratio was 49.4 per cent and 54.9 
per cent respectively. There was a 
similar drop in the mutual’s ratio 
of expenses incurred to premiums 
earned—from 34.0 per cent in 1957 
to 33.3 per cent in 1958. In both 
1955 and 1956, this ratio was 35.4 
per cent. These gave the mutual 
companies an underwriting profit 
ratio of 11.3 per cent in 1958, com- 
pared to 9.6 per cent in 1957, 9.7 
per cent in 1956, and 15.2 per cent 
in 1955. The mutuals had a ratio 
last year of 32.9 per cent for ex- 
penses incurred to premiums writ- 
ten and one of 33.2 per cent in 
1956. 

THE SPECTATOR’S aggregate for 
the reciprocals gave a ratio of 
losses incurred to premiums earned 
of 48.8 per cent last year, up from 
45.1 per cent in 1957. For this 
group, expenses incurred to pre- 
miums earned were steady at 40.4 
per cent last year and 40.0 per 
cent in 1957. These gave the re- 
ciprocal group an_ underwriting 
profit ratio of 10.8 per cent in 
1958, down four points from the 
1957 ratio of 14.9 per cent. In this 
group, expenses incurred to pre- 
miums written were 41.4 per cent 
in 1958 and 40.1 per cent the pre- 
vious year. 


Admitted Assets 


Among the 410 stock companies, 
the rise in admitted assets was not 
matched by the increase in total 


"We have a new scheme for getting the first 
premium with the application." 
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liabilities. In 1958 stock company 
assets reached $11,276,557,443, up 
from $9,989,296,490 in 1957. Total 
liabilities for this group, however, 
went up only from $5,319,786,182 
in 1957 to $5,593,975,435 last year. 

There were slightly different 
shifts in the assets and liabilities 
in the mutual group. The Fire In- 
dex aggregated their assets at $1,- 
446,243,896 for 1958 compared to 
$1,294,471,100 in 1957. Total liabil- 
ities for the mutuals rose to $800,- 
456,963 in 1958 from $745,971,463 
in 1957. 

Both assets and libalities in- 
creased for the reciprocal organiza- 
tions. Their admitted assets totaled 
$112,978,732 at the end of 1958 
compared with $103,617,447 for 
1957. Total liabilities for the group 
were $63,103,909 in 1958 and $56,- 
924,006 in 1957. 

In all three of the groups, un- 
earned premium reserves as 1958 
ended had advanced above the 1957 
level. For the stock companies these 





reserves were $3,543,865,623 in 
1958, compared to the 1957 total of | 
$3,481,019,644. Tn the mutual group | 
these reserves in 1958 totaled | 
$501,692,536, up from $491,803,306 | 
in 1957. Reciprocal organizations 
had unearned premium reserves of 
$30,973,051 for 1958 and $29,- | 
944,049 in 1957. 

Another premium aggregate in| 
THE SPECTATOR’S Fire Index— 
premiums earned—had similar in- 
creases for the three groups shown. 
Stock companies raised their total 
from $3,918,412,354 in 1957 to $4,- 
167,618,807 last year. Premiums 
earned by the mutuals rose from 
$659,339,799 in 1957 to a 1958 total 
of $719, 285,774. Among the re- 
ciprocals, this aggregate climbed 
from $45,690,844 in 1957 to $53,- 
031,501 last year. 


Losses and Expenses Incurred 


Although losses incurred (in- 
cluding adjustment expenses) were, 
in 1958, at record highs for all | 
three groups in the Fire Index, 
stock companies had a smaller pro- 
portionate gain than the other two | 
groups. Aggregate losses incurred | 
for the stock companies reached | 

2,530,820,435 last year from $2,-| 
503,564,418 in 1957. For the mu-| 
tuals this total was $398,671,220 | 
for 1958 compared to $371,669,375 

Continued on page 84 | 
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The Protecting Hand emblem of 
Woodmen Accident and Life Company 
on a policy of life or accident and hea!th 
insurance is a hallmark of quality. Fo. 
sixty-eight years this pioneering Com- 
pany’s foremost purpose has been to pro- 
vide sound protection and reliable service 
for its policyholders. Its unusual finan- 
cial strength, complete line of personal 
insurance coverages, able corps of trained 
field representatives and long history of 
outstanding performance have earned it 
the reputation of ‘a good Company with 
which to insure.” 





‘ yi “RCCH p “COM 
aa ® 
The Protecting Hand® 
Career opportunities for men who seek success in personal insurance field 
underwriting and management are available in 28 states and the Territory 
of Hawaii. For complete information write to L. J, Melby, Vice Presi- 
dent and Director of Agencies. 


Woodmen Accident and Life Company 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


ESTABLISHED 1890 
A MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE COMPANY 
E. J. Faulkner, President 


All forms of LIFE—ACCIDENT—HEALTH—HOSPITAL—MEDICAL and GROUP INSURANCE 





"Ahat interests... 
...YOU? 


Suppose we hired you. What would interest 
you most? Money? Assistance? Leads? Financ- 
ing? Prestige? The Federal Life Insurance Com- 
pany with a solid heritage of high perform- 
ance behind them doesn’t like to boast but 
their agents and managers are kings. They 
have everything a fieldman can ask for. 
If you would like to join the royal court of 
Federal Life Kings and are willing to build us an agency 
of strong career underwriters in the Life and Accident and 
Health field write: 


EMERY HUFF, Agency Vice President 
FEDERAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


6100 N. Cicero Avenue 
Chicago 46, Illinois 











One Epidermis 


rm 


Ever think much about your skin? How it fits so 
nicely. How it stretches and gives. How there’s 
always just enough of it—never too much, never 
too little. 


Seems silly, but wouldn't it be a nuisance if we 
had to occasionally trade in our skin because 
we had outgrown it? Or had to replace a section 
that wasn’t tough enough? 


Luckily, one skin covers us nicely for life. 


Occidental Change-Easy Insurance is like skin. 
It can grow as the insured grows. It will stretch, 
bend, tighten . . . but always just fit. 


Epidermis or Change-Easy policy —a person 
needs only ONE to cover him for life. 








INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
Home Office: Los Angeles / W. B. Stonnard, Vice President 








Frank E. Gerry 


MILES M. DAWSON & SON, INC. 


Consulting Actuaries 


1014 Hope Street 
Springdale, Conn. 











These Monthly Letters Are 
Imprinted Especially for You To Create Prestige: 
EXECUTIVE VIEWPOINTS ... INSURED PENSIONS... EM- 


PLOYEE BENEFIT PLAN REVIEW ... NET AFTER TAXES... 
BUSINESS SECURITY . . . INSURANCE BUYERS NEWSLETTER 


for Sample Cop 


Wri les 
CHARLES D. SPENCER & ASSOCIATES, INC., Publishers 
180 W. Adams Street, Chicago 3, IIl. 











“Fire Index’ Figures 
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in 1957. Losses incurred for the 
reciprocals went up to $25,882,401 
in 1958 from the 1957 total of $20,- 
623,973. 

In the total underwriting results, 
stock companies have not shown a 
total underwriting profit since 1955, 
while the mutual aggregate profit 
has climbed back to exceed its fig- 
ure of four years ago. Last year 
the stock companies had a total un- 
derwriting loss of $75,062,045. This 
was an improvement after the un- 
derwriting losses of $202,245,194 
in 1957 and $166,929,761 in 1956. 
The stock companies’ underwriting 
profit in 1955 was $80,109,028. 

For the mutuals, the aggregate 
underwriting profit in 1958 was 
$81,398,856, up from $63,692,569 
in 1957 and $56,484,472 in 1956. 
Their 1955 profit total was $79,- 
341,150. 

Underwriting profit for the re- 
ciprocals in the Fire Index settled 
to $5,725,014 in 1958, having been 
$6,785,257 in 1957, $4,956,657 in 
1956, and $6,460,298 in 1955. 


Results By Lines 

Pure fire premiums were still in 
1958 the largest single line written 
by the 410 companies in the Fire 
Index. Premiums written in the 
line were $1,126,426,084, with the 
second largest line—auto physical 
damage—receiving $725,246,517 in 
premiums. 

Loss ratios in these lines—writ- 
ten premiums to paid losses—were 
close last year to the 1957 percent- 
ages. Some 1958 ratios were: fire 
51.0; extended coverage 41.2; 
homeowners multiple peril 33.0; 
commercial multiple peril 58.5; 
ocean marine 60.3; inland marine 
53.1; group accident and health 
71.7; workmen’s compensation 
49.8; auto liability B. I. 53.0; auto 
liability P. D. 54.1; auto physical 
damage 60.7; fidelity 34.3, and 
surety 23.3. 

Total written-paid loss ratio for 
all lines for the stock companies 
was 50.3 per cent. In 1957 the 
ratio was 51.3 per cent, in 1956 
50.3 per cent, and in 1955 46.3 per 
cent. 
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anning an Anniversary 


Although your bi-centennial may look pretty far away, you 


can start preparations right now with these helpful hints 


from a new book which makes those celebrations easy. 


THE COMPANY ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION 


Progress Report #4 


tentatively Approved at Progre 


DEPT. RESPONSIBLE 
GOAL NUMBER* 


GROUP TARGET IDEA (Activity ¢ 
ay ——__—— = 


A Advertising 
a 


for activities events which 


automatically become a pa fA" Group and are aut 


eld For Further Cor 


sideration a 


ESTIMATE 


[ 
GROSS COST 


ESTIMATED DISPOSITION 


| $39, 80¢ 
| ing engravings 


NE 


Balance of Progress Report #4 on pages 86 and 87. 


F pipe sage come but once 
a year—or so it seems in the 
insurance profession. 

How to plan anniversary cele- 
brations and make the most effec- 
tive use of them is another prob- 
lem. But now there is a new book 
out on the subject, “Anniversary 
Celebrations Made Easy,” by John 
D. Peel (Chilton $5.00) that brings 
together all of the plans and pro- 
cedures necessary for even the 
most elaborate centennial. 

“Anniversary Celebrations” pro- 
ceeds in orderly fashion through 
all the meetings, reports, commit- 
tees and much et cetera needed 
from the first gleam of desire to 
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the date or dates of the special 
events themselves. Along about 
the seventh month of preparation, 
the author reaches “Progress Re- 
port #4.” This sums up most of 
the efforts to date for the celebra- 
tion’s “coordinator.” 

Reprinted here, with permis- 
sion, is that progress report along 
with the author’s explanation of 
what all the numbers and letters 
mean. Although some of the ideas 
would not fit into an insurance an- 
niversary celebration, the form 
gives an interesting example of 
how preparations for such an oc- 
‘asion can be organized.—The edi- 
tors. 


HE suggested form for Prog- 
ress Report #4 contains seven 
columns. As usual, the headings 
of the columns are descriptive of 
the information the columns carry. 


Column 1. “Number” (abbrevi- 
ated to “No.”) at the top of the 
first (extreme left-hand) column 
is simply identification of se- 
quence. Don’t read any secret 
meanings into these numbers. 
Number 1 is not necessarily the 
best Idea. Number 2 is not neces- 
sarily the second best. It is merely 
the number which the particular 
Idea happened to get in this report 
at this time. 

Column 2. “Group” at the top of 
the second left-hand column iden- 
tifies the Group (A or B or C or D) 
to which you assigned that par- 
ticular Idea (7.e., suggestion for 
activity or event) when you were 
breaking down the entire list. 


Department Responsible 


Column 3. This provides three 
important pieces of information 
about each Idea: the company di- 
vision or department which will be 
mainly responsible for producing 
it; the number of the goal under 
which the Policy Committee ac- 
cepted it; and the “public” it is 
primarily intended to affect. Two 
examples: 

Idea #1 carries Group letter A. 


Continued on page 86 
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. 
Anniversary icine 
Page 2 of 3) 
DEPT. RESPONSIBLE va = 
GOAL NUMBER ESTIMATED ESTIMATED DISPOSITION 


GROUP TARGET IDEA (Activity or Event) GROSS COST _ __NET COST _ (date) ae 
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OC 


] Display Produce an emblem and a color scheme for use $6, 000 $¢ 
| (Wl, 4) throughout the celebration period. (And 
| GenPub beyond, if you like.) 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


PubRe | Prepare a proclamation for the signature of $25 for pix 
(#4) the Meyor 
GenPub 


That means the Co-ordinator con- 
sidered that Idea a program must. 
If it is finally accepted by the Pol- 
icy Committee, it will be a major 

production responsibility of the — aa ee ee 
advertising department. It was » | Bieplay As part of bldg. decorations use a big arti- | $500 per month | Multiply $500 | 


. . * | (#2, 4 ficial electric-candled birthday cake in per unit rental.! by nec bides 
originally accepted under Goals | GenPut praninent spot cach exit Installed & | oF Lécations 


#1, #2, and #3. Its chief impact — ie 
will be on the general public. Personne] Employees’ participation in planning 


Disp] /Oper Have anniversary flags made up in several 
(#4) sizes, incorporating emblem, slogan, color, 

GenPut for use in and on building(s). 

Publ /Oper Construct, or buy & renovate, one of company’s} $3,000 ($1,000 | 
2 old horse-drawn delivery wagons. Send through | per month for 


4 
| Internal PubRel 


Pers /Mdse Departmental sales contests. 
(fl 2 


No Cost Items | Interval PubRel 


Advertising Increased use of mail-meter slugs. 
(3 


Now note: This Idea lists no di- GenPut 
rect cost (NONE) in the Esti- ‘ ba Maphey  [ ihe ce af bea aitelibens fo eucnite gps ped 
mated Net Cost column (column — nn 
6), so it would automatically re- —— = 
ceive an A designation no matter 
what you personally thought of it. 
The NONE Ideas would have to be ignation also. This indicates that partment. It was originally ac- 
pretty revolting to get tossed out in breaking down the entire list, cepted by the committee under 

NONE Ideas that bad wouldn’t the Co-ordinator considered it a Goal #4. Its chief impact will be 
have survived until now — so “must” Idea, important enough to on the general public. 
they'll automatically show up in rate a spot in any basic anniver- And so on. 
any basic program. Naturally. sary program. If the Policy Com- There is probably no way in 
They cost next to nothing. mittee finally accepts it, it will be | which such classification can 

Idea #2 carries a Group A des- a responsibility of the display de- avoid being somewhat arbitrary. 








GenPut | 





| 








Now over 


$2 BILLION 


fo} a al-10) a-talet-mi lame ie) gel-t 8 dal-me-dale 


UNITED STATES 
CASUALTY COMPANY 


billion in less than 5 years. 
This fast growing ‘Star of the 
North” is large enough to be MATT 
important in the industry... 
flexible Yatoleleiamm comme ih A-mE- GR al-i[e| 
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THE AGENT-MINDED 


MINNESOTA Home Office 
MUTUAL 60 John Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


STAR OF 
THE NORTH 


Casualty - Fire - Marine - Surety 
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Progress Report #4 


. ) 
DEPT. RESPONSIBLE (Page 3 of 3 
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GROUP TARGET IDEA (Activity or Event GROSS COST NET COST date) 
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For mass-media representatives | 


Internal PubRel | some message or thought s 
| theme, purpose 


se were } Special anniversary iss 

1 publication 

fukecal External] 
PubRe | 
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Ger Put 
Advertising } 
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| delivery w 
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| Personnel 

} (#2, 3 

Internal PubRe 
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Advertising 


After all, how do you define gen- 
eral public? How much of the 
public-at-large makes up the gen- 
eral public? Are you sure that 
Idea #3 (the slick Annual Report) 
in this Progress Report is really 
aimed at just a special section of 
the public rather than at the gen- 
eral public? How do you know? 
What do you mean by an “inter- 
nal” activity? 

Column 3 should be produced 
slowly and with a great deal of 
thought. Carefully prepared, it 
will provide a tremendous amount 
of insight into how your anniver- 
sary celebration is shaping up. In 
your previous Progress Report 
(#3) you introduced the device of 
listing the goal number under 
which each Idea was accepted 
originally by the Policy Commit- 
tee. You learned how to use that 
information to keep your over-all 
program in balance. In the present 


FV 1 S04 


"How do your son and daughter like col- 
lege?" 
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column 3, you simply carry this 
“watchdog” progress one step fur- 
ther. You now may balance goals 
against publics. (Although the 
categories of “publics” 
gets] given here are broad and 
general, you can select and pin- 


for tar- 


point your own as precisely as you 


choose. ) 


Too Much Fun? 

Then you can easily find out if 
your program as a unit is leaning 
too far in one direction. Simply 
count the entries. Is the general 
publie getting too much attention 
at, for example, the expense of the 
employees? Compare the number 
of activities identified in column 
3 as aimed at each, and see. Are 
there so many internal activities 
scheduled that the employees will 
have a barrel of fun, but nobody 
outside will know there’s a cele- 
bration? Check up on the number 
of internal activities against those 
designed for the general public. 

Column The column marked 
“Idea (Activity or Event)” is sim- 
ply a brief description of the Idea 
under consideration. 

Column 5 and column 6, entitled 
respectively “Estimated Gross 
Cost” and “Estimated Net Cost,’ 
take up the space previously used 
by the Comments column. In col 
umn 5 you put the closest estimate 
you can obtain on what it will cost 
the company to produce the Ide 
If it happens that the company is 
doing something of the sort al- 

Continued on page 8&8 


del kick off of anniversary celebration | 
| | ? 
| Oper /Pers | Every piece of printed material ing to staff] for ne 6 
(#1) | throughout the celebration period wld carry tes | * 
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That depends on you! It de- 
pends on how much money 
you want to make — and 
whether you can_ instill in 
others your spirit of accomplish- 
ment and “know how.” So, 
ask yourself: 


Can | show others how to 
prospect—to get leads from 
their own efforts, ability 
and imagination and not de- 
pend on the home office or 
their supervisor? 


Can | inspire others to 
tell a convincing story— 
and do better with a proven 
competitive merchandising 
plan, featuring dismember- 
ment—lifetime income — 
top value income settlement 
option—and the premium 
payment plans of the future, 
Check-O-Matic and Aut- 
O-Check? 


Can | inspire others to enjoy 

competition—and more im- 
portant, to compete with 
themselves? 


Can | instill in others the 
desire to earn—more money 
by making the most of their 
abilities? 


If you can give affirmative an- 
swers to those questions, then 
theres NO LIMIT to “How 
Much Is A Lot” when you have 
an Ohio State Life Contract 
which offers: 


Highest lifetime service fee 
in the business to ade- 
quately compensate the 
career underwriter — rully 
vested renewals for 9 years 
—top first year commis- 
sion on par and non-par 
policies—agency office al- 
lowance — non-contributory 
pension plan — operating 
capital for new agents. 


Vl) 
OxI0 STATE LIFE 


COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 


GENERAL AGENT OPPORTUNITIES 
Write, EJOK Phone 








INDIANA INSURANCE COMPANY 


Chartered 1851 


CONSOLIDATED INSURANCE COMPANY 


Organized 1955 


Home Offices 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


Condensed Financial Statements, December 31, 1958 


ASSETS 


Cash in Banks 

Bonds 

Stocks ee eee 

Stock of Consolidated Insurance Company 

Building and Loan Investments. 

Net Premiums In Course of Collections 
Under 90 days. 

Other Assets 


TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 
Reserve for Losses and Loss Expense 
Reserve for Federal Income and Other Taxes 
Other Liabilities 
Policy - Capital Stock 
holders Surplus 


Surplus Voluntary Reserve 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


Indiana 
Insurance Co. 
$ 1,369,408.60 

7,492,435.18 
1,338,827.75 
1,527,942.00 

59,750.00 


1,262, 193.18 
310,224.46 


. . .$13,360,781.17 


...$ 5,759,865.02 


3,163,513.65 
152,288.08 
207,049.41 
300,000.00 
3,500,000.00 
278,065.01 


. .$13,360,781.17 


Consolidated 
Insurance Co. 
$ 190,507.73 
1,751,600.95 
00 

.00 

00 


41,417.74 
18,678.04 


$2,002,204.46 


247,784.56 
149,495.94 
-00 
58,631.49 
750,000.00 
796,292.47 
.00 


$2,002,204.46 


Bonds carried at Amortized Values and all other securities at market value as 
prescribed by the Committee on Valuation of Securities of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners. 


The Companies Write 


Automobile, Burglary, Fire and Allied Lines, General Liability, Homeowners, 
Inland Marine, Plate Glass, and Workmen’s Compensation Insurance 








E. P. Higgins & Co. 


(Frank M. Speakman Associates) 


Consulting Actuaries 
Accountants 


Bourse Building 
Phila. 6, Penna, 











HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, INC. 


Consulting Actuaries 
ARTHUR M. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS 








Anniversary 
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ready, this gross cost will include 
the amount the company is al- 
ready spending, and will be mis- 
leading. You will straighten out 
the record in column 6. 


In column 6 you place the figure 
which represents the net cost of 
the Idea to the company. This will 
be the additional (plus) cost over 
what normally is spent by the 
company for the activity. If the 
recommended Idea is something 
new to the company, then the net 
cost will be the same as the gross 
cost. If, however, the Idea is sim- 
ply receiving some extra money to 
do a better job in the Anniversary 
Year, then the net cost is less be- 
cause it should not include the 
amount the company routinely 
spends on the Idea anyway. 

As an example, take Idea #3 
(“Produce a slick Annual Report 
for the year”): 


"Plus-Over-Normal" 


Let’s say you have estimated 
that about $6,000 will produce the 
kind of annual report you’d like 
to have for the anniversary. That’s 
your estimated, gross, all-inclu- 
sive cost to get the job done. Fine. 
But the company always produces 
an annual report. Each year it 
spends about $2,500 on the job. 
Therefore, the annual report you 
want for the anniversary will ac- 
tually cost the company only $3,- 
500. That’s the cost of the Idea 
after you subtract from the gross 
cost the amount that the company 
will spend on the annual report 
anyway. That is the estimated net 
cost—the “plus-over-normal” cost 
—of that particular anniversary 
activity. 

Column 7. In the extreme right- 

hand column, you record the final 
disposition ordered for each Idea 
as the Policy Committee renders 
its decision. 
(You may obtain more information 
about “Anniversary Celebrations 
Made Easy” by circling number 75 
on the reply card on page 65 and 
dropping it in the mail.) 
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Company News 


Continued from page 42 


will increase capital to $4,500,- 
000 with 900,000 shares out- 
standing. 

Surety Life, Salt Lake City, has 
proposed a 100 per cent stock 
dividend, subject to approval by 
stockholders on May 15. A cash 
dividend of $1 a share on $10 
par value common was payable 
May 11 to stock of record May 1. 

Home and Overseas Offices, Ltd., 
reinsurance intermediaries and 
specialists, has been organized 
in New York City by Arthur B. 
Eaton. R. E. Woollaston of Lon- 
don, England, will be vice presi- 
dent of the organization. 

American Title Insurance is the 
new name for American Title 
and Insurance. Last year the 
company transferred fire, auto, 
and other casualty lines to a 
subsidiary firm, Reliable Insur- 
ance of Dayton, O. 

Mutual Trust Life, Chicago, has 
begun operations in Colorado. 
Philadelphia Life has issued 200 
shares of common stock, increas- 
ing paid up capital to $2,073,- 

425. 

Life Assurance of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, has increased paid 
up capital to $342,760 by the 
issuance of 1,706 shares of $5 
par value common stock. 

Continental Assurance, Chicago, 
has declared a stock dividend of 
25 per cent, increasing author- 
ized shares to 2,062,500. Divi- 
dend was paid May 1 to share- 
holders of record April 15. The 
present quarterly dividend of 
$0.25 a share will be continued. 

Nationwide Corporation has de- 
clared two stock distributions of 
3 per cent each to be made on 
May 18 and November 30. 

Old Equity Life, Evanston, IIl., 
has been admitted to Missis- 
sippi. 

Chesapeake Life of Maryland has 
increased capital and surplus 
to $725,000 by an issue of Class 
3 non-voting stock to the public. 
Company operates in Maryland, 
Virginia, and Delaware. 

Massachusetts Mutual Life has 
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been authorized to do business 
in Alaska. Company is now li- 
censed in all states, the District 
of Columbia and Canada. 
Wisconsin National Life has in- 
creased its authorized capital 
from $1 million to $3 million 
and made a two-for-one stock 
split increasing outstanding 
capital stock to $2 million. Divi- 
dend was paid May 1 to share- 
holders of record April 30. 
Quaker City Life, Philadelphia, 
has issued 18,900 shares of com- 


ioe molaindal= 
RIGHT ROAD 


with 


Equitable Life 


oh a oh’, 10 8-4 


mon stock, increasing paid up 
capital to $1,984,500. 

DIVIDENDS: American, $.324 
per share payable June 1 to 
stock of record May 4. Quar- 
terly—Fund, $.45 paid April 15 
to stock of record March 27. 
Glens Falls, $.25 paid April 10 
to stock of record March 27. 
Maryland Casualty, $.37% paid 
April 20 to stock of record April 
14. Old Republic Life, $.20 paid 
May 1 to stock of record April 
10. 


'@ NT Neune)- metal: 
PREFERENTIAL RATES 


one of the most comprehensive 


FOR 


As modern as tomorrow, but here today, is Equitable 
Life of Iowa’s Q Factor, the basis of progressively 
lower rates for progressively increasing policy amounts. 
Coupled with this are special rates which give prefer- 
ential treatment to women. 


All these are combined in 
“desk” rate books and 


condensed into one of the most practical pocket-sized 
“field” rate books ever published. They give you an 
all-around competitive edge and complete information 
for all occasions. Keep your eye on the Career Life 
Underwriter who uses these tools and you'll agree 


— He’s on The RIGHT ROAD. 


ulille 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF IOWA 








Advertisers Index 


This advertisers’ index is published as a convenience and not as part 


of the advertising contract. 


Every care will be taken to index correctly. 


No allowance will be made for errors or failure to insert. 


A 


Aetna Insurance 
G. F. Sweet & Co. 
Alms Hotel 
Delehanty, Kurnit & Geller 
America Fore 
Prince & Co. 
American Casualty 
Richard A. Foley 
American Fire & Casualty 
American Insurance 
Winius-Brandon 
American Int'l Underwriters 
Fuller & Smith & Ross 
American Nat'l Insurance 
Alert Adv. 
Atlantic Mutual 
Doremus & Co 


Bituminous Casualty 
Sperry-Boom 
Brown & Richardson 


Cc 

Camden Fire 

Ecoff & James 
Central Mutual 

Howard Swink 
Central Standard 

Henry B. Kreer 
Colonial Life 
Combined Insurance 
Commercial Union 
Continental Assurance 

Geo. H. Hartman 


company 7 


Continental Casualty ie 69 
Geo. H. Hartman 


D 
Dawson, Miles M. 


E 
Equitable Life Assurance 
Foote, Cone & Belding 
Equitable Life of lowa 
Shelton R. Houx 


Federal Life 

Fidelity Mutual es 
Adrian Bauer & Alan Tripp 

Franklin Life 


G 
General Reinsurance Corp.. Cover 4 
Doremus & Co. 


H 
Haight, Davis & Haight 
Hawkeye-Security 
Wesley-Day & Co 
Higgins, E. P. 
Home Life Insurance 


Indiana Ins. 

Insurance Co. of N. A. 
N. W. Ayer & Son 
Int'l Business Machines 

Benton & Bowles 


7 


offers lhe tmportant lillle ceatvas 
that bald extra big sales success 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE 
fasurance Company OF CHICAGO 


Charles G. Ashbrook, President 
Ronald D. Rogers, CLU, Agency Vice President 


North American Building 


90 


Chicago 3, Illinois 
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“Just stand around under awnings today. 
You'll have plenty of captive prospects.’ 


John Hancock 
McCann-Erickson 


Life of Georgia 

Liller, Neal, Battle & Lindsey 
Life of Virginia 

Cargill, Wilson & Acree 
Lincoln Nat'l Life 
Lloyd Thomas 

Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty 


M 


Manufacturers Life 
Baker Adv. 

Maryland Casualty 

J. M. Mathes 
Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Metropolitan Fire Assur. 
Midland Mutual Life 
Howard Swink 
Minnesota Mutual 

E. T. Holmgren 
Munich Reinsurance 
Mutual of Omaha 
Bozell & Jacobs 


N 


National L. & A. 
Noble-Dury Assoc 

Nat'l Reserve 
Harvey Adv 

Nat'l Union 

Nationwide Insurance 
Ben Sackheim 

New Amsterdam Casualty 

New York Life 
Compton Adv. 

N. A. Life Insurance 

N. British & Mercantile 
Brown Adv. 

Northwestern Mutual 
Miller, Mackey, Hoeck & 
Hartung 


Occidental Life 
Ohio State .. 
Wheeler, Kight & Gainey 


Pp 


Pan American Life 
Bauerlein 
Penna. Lumbermens 
Gray & Rogers 
Phoenix of London 
Browne Adv. 
Presbyterian Ministers Fund 
Breig Assoc 
Providence Washington 
L. C. Fitzgerald 
Provident L. & A 
Power & Condon 
Provident Mutual Life 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law 
Prudential Insurance 
Reach McClinton & Co 


Ss 

Security Mutua! Life 

Shenandoah Life 

Houck & Co. 
Solomon, Irwin 
Southland Life 

De Jernett Adv 
Spencer, Chas. D. 
State Farm Mutual Auto 

Needham, Louis Brorby, Inc. 
Strudwick, A. E 

Grubb-Cleland 
Sun Ins. Ofc 82 
Bruce Angus 
Sun Life Assurance of Canada 63 


Travelers 


U 
Union Central Life 
Union Labor Life 
United Life & Accident 
Orr Pope & Moulton 
United Pacific Insurance 
United States Casualty 
United States F. & G. = 
Van Sant, Dugdale & Co. 


Ww 
Washington National 
Western & Southern 
Woodmen Accident & Life 
Ayres, Swanson & Assoc. 
Woodward & Fondiller 


THE SPECTATOR 





Like most boys living near rivers, 
George Washington spent many 
leisure hours close to and on the 
water. One form of entertainment, 
the throwing contest, helped develop 
the familiar legend of George 
throwing a Spanish dollar across the 
Rappahannock River in Virginia. 


This reproduction is one in a series of eleven original oil paintings 


by Walter Haskell Hinton which portray little-known events in the life 


of our Country's first president, George Washington. 

A booklet containing full-color reproductions of all eleven 
paintings is available upon request. In addition, we hope you will 
visit us and view the original paintings which hang in our 


Home Office gallery. 


Washivigton National 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
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ARCHITECT'S SKETCH OF OUR NEW HOME OFFICE BUILDING 














EXPERIENCED 


THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR EXPERIENCE. And there’s no 


substitute for the services of an experienced reinsurer, with a first hand, detailed 
knowledge of all phases of American fire, marine, casualty, bonding 


and accident reinsurance. 


GENERAL REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


Largest American multiple line market dealing exclusively in Reinsurance 
ALL FIRE, CASUALTY, ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS, BONDING AND MARINE LINES 
Midwestern Dept.: 314-317 FAIRFAX BUILDING, KANSAS CITY 5, MISSOURI 


Home Office: GENERAL REINSURANCE BLDG 
; 7 -acific Dept.: : ; ANGELES 5, CALIFORNIA 
400 PARK AVENUE. NEW YORK 22. N. Y. Pacific Dept.: 610 SO. HARVARD BOULEVARD.LOS 
Chief Agent for Canada: 360 ST. JAMES STREET WEST, MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
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